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Costly hours spent figuring by inefficient methods 
or uith inadequate equipment ure turned into 
extra hours of profitable, productive effort with 
a MARCHANT Figttremaric. You owe it to your 
business to look at this fast t automatic calculator. 

It's EASY TO USE The Figurenwtk is so simple 
to run that anyone in your office can use it wilh 
case and efficiency. 



It's EASY TO OWN With our "pay-as-it-saves" 
plan you din now own this moderate-priced 
MARCHANT Figurematk lor less than the reg- 
ular rental rate. 

It's EASY ON YOUR TIME A test run on your own 
figure work will show [fiat a Figureitmtic saves 
so much time it just isn't good huNine.ss to be 
without one. Call the local MARCHANT MAM 
or mail the coupon. 



Any way ym figure 
it's 

fflflRCHtfNT 



AMERICA'S FIRST 




Find our how o MA&CHANT calculator wilt hefp cut your 
figurework cosPs and lighten you? figuring burden. 
Moil this coupon with your busines* telrerhead for free,,. 

Index !o Ma-d^rn Figdrl.irj by M,ar<hOrtl Mclhadp . , . J Q 

Deitripfivr Lirerafurt on MgrthonP Colcyldlors 

MAiCMAMT CAKUWTORS. INC., OAKlAND S, CALIFORNIA 

S-f 



Say "Thanks for your order" 

by Long Distance 




..and watch repeat sales grow 

A "Thank you* 1 by Long Distance is like a 
friendly handshake across ihe miles. 

In | warm and personal way it tells your 
customer you appreciate his business. And 
it helps your business, too. 

I or besides building good will* "Thank 
you" calls help to build repeat sales. Hun- 
dreds of firms have found that acknowledg- 
ing orders by telephone is an idea that pays 
for itself many times over. 

Why not try it on the next orders you get 
from out-of-town customers? It will mean a 
lol to them. It may mean a great deal to you. 



LONG DISTANCE RATES A*E 




Here are ttime e*amp1ei: 




Philadelphia to Baltimore . , . , 


554 


Boston to New York ....... 


. 75* 


St. Louis to Cincinnati , . , . . 


. $1,00 
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Ln ArigftlM to Pittsburgh . , ♦ ■ 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HARDWARE WHOLESALER 

and >n*taMed 5 mo|or project*, 
they did a good job for ui." 

GEORGE KENNIDT 



TRUCKING LINE OWNER 
"Thm May meth dd of Profll one* 
Expente Control it f h>«t now 
beginning to pay off." 

DAVID X. DONOVAN 
trtil«ri*N UiMftr, in . »■-•>•"' '« ft, 



AUTOMOBILE DIALER 

"Our Service Department will 
(how a profit of $49,300. or 
33%, on talet of $145,000/' 
H Aft Mi M< OLSON 
Ofc*n Helen, («., kilt frill, HfRf. 



RISTAURANf OWNER 
"I had you fallen conte in to 
thflw us how we could make 
tome money." 

I- C "PAPPY" SAM.MON1 
faff f t Jlnwr'i L*bst sr libad. ttim^li. Itee 
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f George S. May engineering! 
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Manufacturers, resellers and service 
companies improve methods, 
reduce costs and increase profits 



The George S. May Company quickly 
shows the head of a business how to itream- 
Jine his operations and make more aet 
profit. That's because George S. May busi- 
ness engineering brings new chinking and 
new direction to bear on every kind of 
business problem. 

Since 1925, the George 5, May Com- 
pany has brought experienced and prof- 
itable business methods to over 36,000 
clients in more than 3,000 different 
kinds of business- If your problem is 
methods, markets, organization or 
profits, call in the world's most experi- 
enced business management team for 
immediate and corrective action. 



Hm our representative call on you 
without cost or obligation 
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BROADER INSURANCE 
FOR BUSINESS HAZARDS 

from America's Leading independent Market for Casually insurance — 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 



Making the insurance lit the need has always been the 
jjoal of the North America Companies. This constant 
journey toward Modernization has brought many bene- 
fits of interest to you . . . Broapkn Coverage lo fit the 
conditions of your business; SIMPLIFIED Policies to 
keep your insurance modern; Low EH COSTS to reduce 
your expense; Improved Service to give you the most 
for your premium dollar. 



Rclow T for example, are two important and often - 
overlooked business coverages, pioneered by Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America, which are typical 
ijf the many. I'hey were especially designed lo rover' 
specific needs for which standard insurance was not 
then available. We invite you to discuss your business 
insurance program with your Indemnity Agent, or with 
your own Broker. 




Valuable Papers and Records Policy— Provides for the 
restoration of your records, including accounts 
receiwdilr. in the ru nt they are destruyed. stolon 
or burned. How long could you continue in busi- 
! v. ittioLit }our records? 




Money and Securities Policy — Speri fie insurant- is 
needed by every business for the cash, checks and 
securities kept on the premises. Tins is practically 
all risk rmerape lliiit iviiiihm>es imi in event uf 
their Ian?, deslnietion or dim ppe;t ranee. 



PROTECT WHAT YOV HAVE® 




NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 



Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 



Philadelphia 1, Fa. 




They wanted to change pounds to volts 



After a hundred and twenty- five years of scale 
engineering it was easy! 

Fairbanks-Morse Scale Engineers sought 
and found (he practical way to adapt modern 
electronic principles to one of man's oldest 
commercial activities— the accurate weighing 
of items of trade. 

The result is the new Fairbanks- Morse Elec- 
tronic Scale that brings weighing information 
right to your desk from any spot that is too 
remote, too bat or too dangerous. 

Only from Fairbanks- Morse can you get 
such originality and soundness of m^- design 
that assures outstanding performance. When 
ne*t you need a scale . ♦ . or a pump ♦ , , an 
electric motor ... or a Jicscl engine, look for 
the famous F-M Seal, For 125 years it has 
stood for the finest in practical engineering. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5 t Illinois. 




The Secret is thia di-ak- sized elec- 
tronic instrument that is direct read- 
ing; direct indicating — no manual 
switching or mental additions. Mem- 
ory circuit prevent* printing uni o n 
true balance exists. 



The Result is that indications can 
be brought from remote locations to 
a central npul and integrated into 
Other automatic electronic operations 
for faster, more complete utilization 
of weighing information. 



Fairbanks-Mouse 

a nana* worth r BrnGmbvnntf wfrfrn you wont the b*tt 
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The Secret 

of Uncle Sam's 
Expand-able Arteries 



The larger part, by far, of the great lifestream 
of goods that helps keep you and your country 
strong and vigorous flows through the nations 
vital arteries of transportation — the railroads. 
And this is done with unique economy in man- 
power, fuel, and other materials. 

Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of 
these rail arteries is their inherent ability to 
expand their capacity more readily and with 
greater economy than any other form of trans- 
portation — particularly in times of national 
emergency. The secret lies in putting more 
tons in the cars and more cars in the trains. 

But if the nation is to have the full benefit of 
these advantages, the railroads should have 
greater freedom to adjust their rates and serv- 
ices promptly — greater freedom to compete 
with other forms of transportation on an 
equal basis. 

Association of 
American Railroads 

7rastJsporf erf ron fluifdrng 
Washington 6, D. C- 



MANAGEMENT'S 



^KEEP AN EYE on these economic sign- 
posts; 

Electric power production; paperboard 
output . 

They show industry* s needs at both 
production and shipping ends. 

How are they doing? 

Lowest power producing month of '55 
(February) topped highest '54 month 
(July) . 

Kilowatt hours: February, '55: 46,- 
269,000,000; July, '54: 45,108.000,000. 

Note; Power production's gone up every 
month this year, with no letup in sight. 

Paperboard output and order backlog 
runs 15 per cent ahead of year ago. 

That means more products are being 
made and shipped — and even more planned. 

^-SO-CALLED MONOPOLY can spur competi- 
tion. 

Examples : 

1. Until recent years. U.S. had only a 
single aluminum producer — therefore a 
"monopoly . " 

What happened? 

Other industries developed new, com- 
petitive materials — and the consumer had 
a wider choice than before. 

3, Three of the largest soap manufac- 
turers have promoted detergents for 
years— all claiming similar advantages. 

What happened? 

A chemical company {Monsanto) , new- 
comer to the field, now rivals the 
leaders with AI»L. 

► HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION costs drop. 

With 1946 as base year, costs today 
are 137.1 on index, same as '48, lower 
than post three years. 

Why the drop? 

Mechanisation cuts labor costs. So 
does development of huge earth~moving 
machines . 

Example : 

Construction spokesmen say 78,000 
workers today can build as much roac sr. 
125.000 workers could build in same time 
a decade ago. 

In past seven years, rising machinery 
cost is offset by drop in labor cost. 

^■BIGGER SOCIAL Security benefits have 
political appeal for f 56. 

Among proposals being talked up now; 



Cut eligible age from 65 to 60. 

Permit earnings of $135 a month (up 
from present $100) without loss of So- 
cial Security payments. 

Require Treasury to reimburse Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance fund for mili- 
tary credits (now $160 a month for mem- 
bers of armed forces). 

Note: Both parties have eye on grow- 
ing number of elderly voters, despite 
added costs estimated at $3,000,000,000. 

^ATOMIC MERCHANT SHIP is beyond drawing 
board stage. 

Maritime Administration says Presi- 
dent's suggested "peace ship™ will be 
between 400 and 500 feet long and from 
10,000 to 15,000 deadweight tons. 

It's in "Seafarer" and "Clipper" 
freighter class — first new merchant ship 
designs since before World War II. 

Its costt About $25,000,000. 

Mote: Maritime officials are setting 
up training classes now for crews to man 
atomic freighter. 

^■STRATEGIC METALS are new U.S. crop. 

And a bumper harvest shapes up. 

Here's how it works: 

Agriculture Department Swaps surplus 
grains for lead, cobalt, manganese, tin, 
other strategic materials. 

That gets around "dumping" charge, 
helps meet long-term goals for scarce 
metals . 

Agriculture keeps metals in its own 
crop warehouses — but can sell it in open 
market or turn it over to national 
stockpile under Office of Defense Mobil- 
isation. 

This month Department will add rye, 
oats, barley to approved barter list. 

Agriculture's metals stockpile, dol- 
lar-wise, has Jumped to $25,000,000 in 
four months. 

Note: There's no Indication metals 
will be put on open market this year or 
next . 

^UNION CONTRACTS tied to living cost 
index drop sharply* 
Why? 

Index hasn't changed more than .3 
points in two years. 

Number of workers covered by escalator 
clauses (wages follow ups and downs of 
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index) year agot 3,500,000; today: 
1,700,000, 

Note: Union publications quit print- 
ing high cost of living tables, men- 
tion it rarely in news columns. 

^DON'T LET big profit reports fool you. 

Average profit of 475 firms, ending 
second quarter, is up 30 per cent from 
year ago figures. 

That looks like ammunition for labor 
demands — wage increases, GAW, added 
fringe benefits. 

But here's what has boosted profits 
over *54: 

Auto makers* profits are up 70 per 
cent. That's from approximate $400,- 
000,000 low of f 54 recession. 

Coal firms list 150 per cent gain, but 
from all-time low. 

Farm equipment manufacturers gain 61 
per cent, as do steel companies and 
railroads. 

All these were down in *54, Their 
performance in "55 pads averages* 

Compared with f 53, profits show less 
than 3 per cent gain. 

Profit declines, on other hand, are 
modest, include 12 per cent for distill- 
ers, electrical equipment makers, less 
than 4 per cent for finance companies. 

These small declines also help pad 
averages on upside. 

^THERE'LL BE step-up in lease-purchase 
program this fall. 

That's plan by which U.S. contracts to 
buy buildings (post offices, etc.) on 
instalment plan, lease them from private 
builder. U.S. takes title when payments 
are finished. 

Contracts awarded to date: One branch 
post office building in Pennsylvania, 

Reason for Slow motion; Congress must 
approve outlays. 

Reason for step-up: To take up slack 
if home-building drop-off develops* 

^URGE TO MERGE doesn't mean bigger 
assets, necessarily. 

Survey of 74 major firms in U.S. from 
turn of century to date, shows this: 

Increase in assets of only one third 
of firms can be accounted for by mergers* 

Increase in assets in other two thirds 
come from growth, expansion. 



Exceptions: Steel, ammunition, cement. 
Roughly half their growth is traced to 
mergers over past half century. 

^MONEY in circulation per capita is 
sign of nation* s economic status* 

That's what Franz Pick, currency 
expert, says. 

He lines it up this way: 

Countries with more than 3100 in cir- 
culation per capita are wealthy. 

Between $50 and $99 in circulation, 
moderately wealthy. 

Between $20 and $49, largely unde- 
veloped, possible investment areas* 

Less than $20, poor. 

Here's how nation:; rate; 

1. Switzerland with $257.75 in circu- 
lation per person. 

2. Belgium, $234.50. 

3. United States, $187. 6G. 

4. France, $158.80* 

5. Sweden, $127.22. 

Foorest nations: Afghanistan, Ethio- 
pia, Korea, Indonesia, East Germany. 

Undeveloped countries needing invest- 
ment: El Salvador, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Japan. 

Note: All sums listed are converted 
into U.S. dollars. 

^■QNE UNIOH wants no pension fund in- 
crease . 

Instead, United Hatters (AFL) asks 
firms to put one per cent of payroll 
into headwear promotion. 

What union leaders figure; Promotion 
of hat industry means more jobs. 

They say that's bigger long-term bene- 
fit than adding to pension fund. 

In other words: Increased productivity 
is best job guarantee. 

^ WATCH FOR expansion of Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. 

In fiscal f 55, BPF budget was trimmed 
from $750,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

President's highway program — and 
others — made legislators look again. 

No matter what program's worked out, 
behind scenes reports say, BPR will get 
more money next year. 

How will it be used? 

Added field service, heavier adminis- 
trative outlays, even if states take 
over most of program. 
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Washington letter 



^AUTOMATION creates more jobs. 
Examples : 

Dial phones (all automatic) are almost 
universal; number of employed telephone 
operators is up 75 per cent In decade. 

Automatic business machines come into 
growing use; in i;ame period, number of 
accountants is up 71 per cent. 

And there are 3,000,000 more office 
clerks today than 10 years ago. 

Query: If new machines throw people 
out of work, how could air transporta- 
tion, atomic energy* television, elec- 
tronics, plastics, radar have come into 
being? 

Note: In 10-year period U.S. popula- 
tion is up 22 per cent, number of jobs 
35 per cent* 

►AUTOMATION SIDELIGHT: 

One electrical workers union newspaper 
(IUE-CIO, Lynn, Mass.) expresses fear of 
job loss from automation. 

In next breath, scolds major electri- 
cal equipment producer for losing bid 
because "it hadn't enough automatic 
labor-saving equipment. 11 

►TIGHT CREDIT talk is Just—talk, 

You may see some caution in extending 
new credit during last half of T 55, 
mainly for new homes. 

Signs already indicate no down pay- 
ment terms will go out the window. 

But experts say debt's tapering off 
and dropping sharply in relation to 
income — and that insures healthy future 
for easy credit. 

The figures: 

Disposable Income, *54, came to $253,- 
500,000,000, with consumer debt at $30,- 
100,000,000. 

For '55, disposable income runs at 
5260,500,000,000 annual rate; consumer 
debt: $29,000,000,000. 

^HEW UNION headache: Decertification 
elections. 

Law permits elections to choose be- 
tween rival unions— also to determine 
if workers want union or not. 

Decertification polls can be taken 
even after union's established. 

How, with labor stepping up organising 
drives, Some present members want out-- 
mostly in the South, 



Number of workers Involved to date: 
About 10,000. 

And trend is growing. 

^BIG SALES don't mean big profits. 

Survey of seven industry groups shows 
total sales jumped 34. G per cent from 
•48 to "54. 

Biggest sales gains, percentagewise* 

Construction, up 68 per cent ; conm.. 
cations, utilities, up 63.4 per cent; 
manufacturing, up 38.4 per cent. 

But profits from '48 to '54 dropped 
12.5 per cent. 

While dollar sales rose $134,000,000- 
000 to $521,000,000,000, dollar profits 
dipped $2,270,000,000, 

The reason? 

Profit is 8 per cent on sales before 
taxes, 3.5 per cent after taxes* 

^■FAST TAX WRITE-OFFS do double duty. 

Firms used plan In *50 — and after — to 
amortise new construction costs over 
five-year period, increase productive 
capacity fast. 

Write-off periods start ending this 
year—which means little depreciation to 
charge larger earnings against, plus 
higher taxes. 

So what do firms do? 

Boost capital outlay for new plant, 
equipment, to absorb some earnings. 

Investment this year, $28,600,000,000; 
in '54, $27,600,000,000. 

Result: Capacity's increased twice, 
once In *50 and years following, again 
as write-off period ends. 

^►BRIEFS: Factory managers this year, 
on average, earn $2,000 more than sales 
managers; that reverses four-year trend 

One of every 34 non-agricultural 

workers in U.S. is employed by the 
petroleum industry In 42.000 oil enter- 
prises; that doesn't count 210,000 
service stations. .. .Products developed 
in past 15 years now account for nearly 
one third of Union Carbide's $925,000,000 
sales.... 92 per cent of autos are used 
for transportation to and from work, or 
for shopping—reflecting exodus to 
suburbs. .. .Number of shareholders in 
American business totals 10,000,000, 
Stock Exchange estimates; that's 15 per 
cent gain in three years. 
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Are you 

and your 
employees 
only partially 
insured? 



Now you can get 
all these benefits with 

NEW YORK LIFES 

EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PUN 

■fr Life Insurance! 
Weekly Indemnity! 
Hospital and 
Surgical Benefits! 

Firms with as few a.t 10 Employees are 
eligible for this insurance plan, de- 
signed to offer comprehensive protec- 
tion and to round out existing pro- 
grams. For even if you already have 
some form of protection, your prevent 
plan may go only part way. 

An Employee Protection Plan offers 
a flexible combination of benefits for 
yourself, your employees and depend- 
ents if desired. Cost is low and the 
plan is simple to install as well as to 
administer. Ask your New York Life 
agent for complete details now ! 

SEND FOB FREE BOOKLET containing ease 
histories of how business leaders arc bene- 
riciiiL: from Employee Protection Plans. 
Write: New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. NH, 5 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10. N. Y. 

NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 



Letters 



TO THE EDITOR 



A Muivai Company I 



Tlta Ntw YoiH Life A^enl in 
Y&ur Community h a Good Man to KjhSw 



Questions college enrolment 

On pane 7;i of the May number you 
give the college enrolment figure for 
1950 as 2,659,000. 

The Ur S. Department of Education 
figure for that year, whieh we have 
used repeatedly in our studies is 
2,206,203. 

The discrepancy is just too large to 
reconcile. Are you sure that your 
2,629,000 figure is not that for 1954, 
or even for 1 055"? 

R, F. AHMKNECItT, 

Northeastern University 

Boston, Mass. 
NOTX: UrS, Office of Education toyf 
1950 college enrolment wag £,$5$,0&1. 
Enrolment for 1^51-2^01,83^. 

Builder comments 

Your May issue contains two arti- 
cles that are very interesting because 
£>f the contracting points of view pre- 
sented in eaeh of them. One of these, 
titled "The Coming Boom/" looks back- 
ward upon the tremendous progress 
made by America and then looks for- 
ward predicting a brighter future. 

The housing demand for the next 
Ave years is predicted to be 1,550,000 
un it.- annually. 

By contrast there is another article 
in this same issue titled "Federal 
Lending Kilts Responsibility." Briefly, 
this article nays- put the lending of 
mortgage money back where it was in 
those glorious years of 1 02ft to VXV± 
when Herbert Hoover was president. 

It would be impossible to build 
1,550,000 home units annually if we re- 
turn to the Hoover-type of mortgage 
borrowing. Based upon the Hoover 
years, we probably won hi do well if we 
built 300.000 home units annually. 

The authors of this article seem to 
have divided up Americans into var- 
ious "classes/' They also seem to be 
aware of "competition" between these 
classes. 

Now, here I am, 56 years old, trav- 
eled and worked In all sections of this 
country and I never became aware of 
"classes" of Americans, much leaa of 
any competition between "classes," 

John Bon forte, 

Ban forte Construction Co. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

America in 1960 

We have just seen the May issue of 
Nation's BUSINESS with the special 
section and cover devoted to our new 
study, "America's Needs and Re- 
sources: A New Survey/' Dr. {Fred- 
eric) Dewhurst, who directed that 



study and is executive director of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, has asked 
me to express our thanks and deep 
appreciation for the care and skill yon 
showed in making your extended inter- 
pretation of the findings. 

Thomas R. Carskadon 

The Twentieth Century Fund 

New York, jY. Y* 

Superfine Talc 

We have read with interest the ar- 
ticle "Finer Grind Spurs Demand for 
Talc" {March issue). 

Ir ' our company, Whittaker, 

Clark & Daniels, for., was producing 
and selling low micron talcs which 
were well under the "top particle size 
of 44 microns." This fineness of grind 
is therefore not a new development. In 
all truthfulness, we were not the orig- 
inal company promoting the use of 
such fine tales, for long before this, 
talc producers in Luzenac, France, 
were marketing a material made by 
the Cottrall process. 

Prehistoric man, and man in the 
Stone Age did use tale that wasn't 
ground at all. In reading history we 
can find references to talc having been 
used in a ground farm in the Seven- 
teenth Century in England . , . it is 
fairly safe to assume that the Egyp- 
tian and J tfil i an talcs wore ground in 
the days of the Romans, for cosmetics 
had reached a comparatively high 
sLuge of development. 

The uses of 600,000 tons per year as 
given for consumption in the United 
States should be H an tie it, f r , y this is 
the approximate figure taken from the 
Bureau of Mines yearbook and in- 
cludes a mineral known as Pyrophil- 
lite, which is basically an aluminum 
silicate whereas talc is a magnesium 
silicate, 

While manufacturers using the pig- 
ment liLamum dioxide have found a 
superfine grind of talc to be extremely 
valuable for the production of paint, 
the superfine grinds of talc were de- 
v '■'•<> | >•:■■! nr. I i. M-d by the paint industry 
long before titanium oxide became the 
popular pigment it is today. 

Also, we note that it is stated before 
World War 11 "all talc insulators 
had been cut from block lava imported 
from Italy and India," The original 
insulators were made front block lava 
Laic but the changeover to electronic 
insulators being made from powdered 
material started long before World 
War II and even as early as 11340 the 
insulators made from block or lava 
talc would have constituted no mure 
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than one or two per cent of th* total in- 
sulators produced in the United States 
, . . there (also) are imported grades 
(of talc) us well aa domestic which 
meet the United Statea Pharmacopoeia 
specifications 

We would not bp so lenjrthy in com- 
mentinp: upon the artit.de if we did not 
fuel th»t talc is a material of (Treat 
interest to many industrial manufac- 
turers. We consider this a widely in- 
teresting mineral and, due to ita com- 
plexities and varieties of application, 
a material about which many people 
are interested in reading 

We likewise feel that the increasing 
demands for finer grinds play an im- 
portant role in the use of talc hut 
cijually ho we have increasing' demands 
for coarser grinds so that our emphasis 
today is upon controlled grinds, 
A. J. GlTTCR, 

Whitt nicer. Chirk & Daniel*, Inc., 
New York ¥ N. Y. 

Cooperation mean* progress 

When business and professional 
people work together the accomplish' 
ments can be unlimited. Congratula- 
tions on your timely and informative 
article "You're Starving Your Local 
(.'ha ruber [May i.s-sne 1 . 

Thomas M. Brown lee 

( 'ttii Hthff uf Com n\ i rrr 

Tallahassee, F tor iiiti 

Where 'd he coma from? 

In your April edition, page 17, Fulix 
Morley leaves me the impression that 
Texas produced Sarn Houston. Vm sure 
he knows that Tennessee produced the 
greErt leader Houston. Mr, Morley is 
a good Writer, which you know-hut Llic 
fact will bear repeating. 

Makvin W. Ivhujcjkk 
Chamber nf Commerce 
Jolmstiu C it-it, Ten a. 
Note: Sam Houston — Virginia born, 
Tcii«e«e« raised, Texas famed. 

M, not B 

You stated {"The Coming Boom/' 
May issue) that in IE»nO there were 
"twenty nine billion" pupils enrolled 
in elementary and M'eondary school s. 
You further told us that the average 
number of pupils per teacher was 2H. 
Where are these billion teachers now? 

Seriously, shouldn't the figure read 
"twenty -nine million?" 

boirCLAS H. MUELLER, 
Board of Commerce, 
Detroit* Mich. 

Note; It should. 

Labor concentration 

Re: "Business Concentration gets 
rough treatment from labor" (Man- 
agement's Washington letter. May is- 
sue). Why not add percentage of union 
concentration on labor? 

NlMSON ECXERT 
Allciitriwu, l*o. 

Note: About l $,$00,000 fs$ per ant 

of oryanisablc workers) belong to tlS 
unions (i0$ in AFL, 33 in CIO, T3 in- 
dependents) > 



0«r 5-bflHon dollar* invested in waterworks now prmide Ameri- 
cans with 3-trillion gallons of ^f»»], safe water each year! 

Badger meters help make water 
departments self-supporting 




Your groareif bargain! Even 

today, one penny's worth 
of water can do two weekly 
waabings for the* average 
family — wilh plenty of 
water to spared 




• Providing water for America's 
homes and industries ia a tremen- 
dous task . , . and a costly one, Yet 
thousa ndsj. of water do] jn rl mej its now 
serve water needs hotter , . , charge 
users fairly . . , and still pay their 
own operating cos Is. In fact- one city 
in Michigan haw eliminated its nn- 
nual Loss of over $3,000 , . . now 
shows a profit every year. 

The answer is simple: Modern 
water departments use famous 
Bad j;er uuler meters to measure 
water precisely . . . charge evih 
user far the exact amount of water 
consumed. 

The rooters are easily installed, 
sixjTi pay for themselves. And they 
give long years of trouble free jterv- 
ice. But pet all the fartB on the way 
Badger water meters can serve yooi 
community. Write us for complete 
j nf urination,. 



Water Meters 

tiam* miter ma, co 

MILWAUK 



Uriisiiniig ttir 



hetek Mrs. co, 

EE U, WISCONSIN fmt\\ 

? iuiIit Dl i lir niirld Inr j|| jfirs' 
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N-ow — water from 160 

fa #r b«lewrlv«f betlemt 

The fast roeharge rale 
— and natural filtra- 
tion — of wells on is- 
lands reduces water 
costn along the wide 
" lissouri! 
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Five girls 

assigned to better jobs - 

"Once we kept .six girls busy copying salesmen; 
orders. i\ow one does the job in a half day with 
Ozalid. The other fat e are on more productive job 



]\i)\\'f Salesmen now write 1 1 1 « ■ i r orders on 
a translucent form. Prices, extensions and 
back orders are poster! to this same form. 
Ozalid copies are made for Credit, Billing, 
Shipping. Inventory (Control, Production arid 
customer's confirmation. And the time saved 
is worth more than the payroll saving. 

Thousands of firms have done away with 
wasteful retyping, rewriting, proofreading— 
save time, speed work, with Ozalid. 

Hundreds iif list.-* for H/alitf 

An Ozalid machine also copies letters 
memos, reports, written notes— and drawings 
speri Mentions, invoires. li>ts, ledger sheets 
statements, shipping directions, schedules 
tax reports, and 75% of incoming letters 

Not enough copies is costly in any office 
Plenty of copies are always available with 




an Ozalid machine. 

An Ozalid machine makes 
Letter copies, more quickly, 
more economically than any office worker 
or any photocopying machine. It will copy 
anything written, typed, printed or drawn — 
on translucent paper than lets light through. 
Ok j lid reproduction is instant — requires no 
Stencils, negatives, darkrooms. 

Ozalid prints are white, accurate, legible, 
dry, ready for use. A letter size copy is matte 
in less than a minute, for under 2<\ 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor isee 
phone book ) to show you the Ozalid machine 
you should havc.ot i .[.■ i.. >>2 f >/ iv...iv. 
Johnson City, N, .Y....ln Canada, Hughes 
Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

Ozalid — A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation . „ . F rom Research to fttruliiyj 




OZALID 



BAMBINO (r^hl) is the smallest, 
faafst. finr-j/ficrtt affile copying 
machine; uriif make 200 copies 
an hour, on sheets as ivide as 9 ", 
far Jess than 2* a copy. 



( i'/A M A T \C. (Irfii j'jt a taUt 
rn&iirf, hanrffrs xhrris as 
vide as 16" „ and can make 
up to 1000 prints an hour* 




Where would you 
go to make 



um 

tri polyphosphate ? 



Ik 

11-4 
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The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation very 
sensibly decided that the best place In r ■ i i ■ I - • • -in h 
a product was near where it was used and after 
plotting the location «>f lln- chief r 1 1 ■ r i ■ j-^i-n ( nuinn 
facturer* it was apparent that their proposed new 
sodium tri poly phosphate plant should \w near Cin- 
cinnati. 

In line with present -day trends they warded to 
avoid congested arean and get out in the eonntry. 
Other requirements were: A g<K>d labor supply, 
Plenty of good water, Facilities for waste disposal. 
Electricity arid natural gas. Soil with pond lnad- 
\m arinu properties. Good roads and access to a rail- 
way with frequent pick-ups. 

C&O'n Industrial Development Department wau 




able lo take Ihein right h> a silf on 1he outskirts of 
Cincinnati which met every one of these require 
meati and had a few other unexpected advantage*. 

Although Virginia Carolina looked at over fifty 
other locations, Mone of Ihe others met Their neids 
an well as this one at Fernald r Ohio. 

When you are looking for n site you will probably 
aave yourself a lot of lime and worry by giving Ihe 
CA-II n i<irnplcte li-t <tf vour requi rements and let 
them do the looking. They wi|] en«me luark with a 
Pin-Point Survey full of just the detailed informa- 
tion you want. 

Send your inquiry in complete Confidence to 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, Cleveland I, Ohio. 



Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 



SERVING: 



VIRGINIA " WEST VIRGINIA ■ KENTUCKY • OHIO 
INDIANA ■ MICHIGAN « SOUTHERN ONTARIO 



BY MY WAY 



H, 



ow to ge 



et 



per hour! 



Don't walk-TALK with 
Executone intercom! 



No need to wasie time shuffling Wm rrn 
offices for iiif.»rmatinnand instructions. 
Jir-1 pvah a rntttmi and taTl! Walking 
time becomes working time. Telephone 
lines are kept open for ou 1 1 i rip ; r o v- 
infrmif.lr.yvfj are located irnrnt'dwtcM 
Production is increa&ed + nosts Are cut. 
Installation* in every type of business 
and orcrani/jtion prm-e thai Fvxemt'jfie 
pays for itself many times over. 





INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 



jove, inc., i*^, t 2 



41.; I^rn^nn Ave. New York 17, N. Y, 
Without ohlization, send hihitklcl de- 
scribing how Executant- helps cut costs. 
I am particularly inleresiH in: 

□ [nter-rifFn c roit.muntcation 

□ Intra-planl mm muni cation 

□ Switchlnijird relief 

□ Locating personnel 

.\ame Title 

Finn . 

i\iMrot ri * 7 



I 



I 

I 

L „ I 

In (.uiunUi— 'SJl linrili it Ave. t Toronto 





THE WORST thin S aboil! an alarm 
clock, I have decided, is not the 
noise il makta-i when it goes off. We 
could have an alarm clock that didn't 
make any noise at all, if wh en red to. 
No, the worst thing about an alarm 
clock is waking up and knowing it is 
about to go off. I wonder if anyhody 
could invent something to stop this. 

A DISPATCH from London main- 
tains that the British have solved the 
problem of getting children to eat 
their suppers instead of watching 
television. They have done this by 
not having any television programs 
at supper-time- whatever time that 
is. But this statement was issued by 
adults. Td like to have a statement 
from the associated and amalgamat- 
ed children of Britain before I make 
up my mind. 

ONE OF the privileges of being a 
male is that one never has to worry 
about one's hairdo— not, at least, 




after one has grown up and hasn't 
much hair to do, even though he 
should have an inclination to do it. 

THE TREASURY Department in 
Washington, which is boused in a 
handsome Greek or Roman structure 
resembling a temple, has installed 
electric wires in areas where star- 
lings and pigeons have been accus- 
tomed to roost. This is said to do the 
birds no harm it merely causes 
them to go somewhere else, possibly 
to the Department of Justice build- 
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mg, where a fellow can perch without 
getting his feet overheated. But I 
don't think the Treasury will get 
anywhere with this device; the result 
will he. I folic ve. the development of 
a race of starlings and /or pigeons 
equipped with asbestos soles. 

MY WIFE brought home a card- 
ln'. n d mritniner which I hoped con 
tained banana ice cream but which 
turned oul to contain about a pint of 
water, two fish, each about an inch 
long, and a siuiil named Oscar. 
These are not big enough to eat, and 
I am afraid that if they ever get that 
big we will be too fond of them to 
cat them. At present I feel bowed 
down under this new responsibility. 
Wh/in-vci' .ire we going to do when 
we want to go out for the evening? 

A MINISTER'S wife in Hammer- 
fest, Norway, reports that (in the 
words of the United Press dispatch > 
she ' found a nugget of natural gold 
the size of a peach stone in the craw 
of a white grouse she was preparing 
for dinner." I will bet, human nature 
being wlutt it is, that the price of 
white grouse in Hammerfest inv 
mediately doubled or tripled. Of 
course a wise person, like you or me. 
wttuld have realized that there Was 
no use in buying white grouse— vou 
or I would go out right away and buv 
a black or pink grouse, 

1 HAVE BEEN reading an interest 
ing article about the difference be- 
tween men drivers and women 
drivers. Men drivers think women 
drivers, all except their own wives 
are not very good. What women driv- 
ers think is, strangely enough sel- 
dom published. The insurance com- 
panies, looking at the situation with 
objective financiiil eyeSi amJ trying 
as usual not to lose money, not long 
ago cut the rates on women, or cirls 
under 25. This really means, of 
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Hand her a letter, 
a news clipping, 
any office record . . . 

She'll make 3 



photo-exact copies in 1 minute 




I In M i i.i i i<k of companies are speeding routines 
now with the completely different kodak Verifax 
Copier. It COtitl only $240 . . , and it makes 
3 copies of any record for less than Ae each. 

What it saves in I month often exceeds 
its costr Let s consider the savings for you 
and your secretary alone. 




KODAK VERIFAX COPIER only $240 



Youll seldom have to dictate a litter which, for 
the most part, quotes one you have received. A brief 
note plus a Verifax copy of the original letter is all you 
need. You'll he able Iti pul your imswt i ra cm m:iny Utters 
— send Verifax copies bark; customers will welcome 
the speedy reply . , . won't have to go to their files for 
carbons of their letters, 

_J Ends sl«w "one-copy" routing. Your key men 
snnoltancoiisly c- li 3 l read Verifax ci[n<-s of incoming 
reports, news clippings, etc. , , , give you their com- 
ments, pronto 

LI Helps litis jI meetings. Next time someone says, 
"You probably can't see this at the at Iter end of the 
table" or "HI pass this around" buzz your sec retary. 
In a minute or two, youll have enough Verifax copies 
so everyone can see— and think -at once, 

□ Ends inconveniences . . . like waiting for extra 
carbons (ci br typed , , . or for your "only copy" to be 
returned. 

Protects ymir records -yon won't have to send 
them out of the office to Ik- copied; no one else need 
see them. 

□ Your secretary will save a half-hour ur more uf 
retyping in copying just one report. She'll make $ 
Verifax copies in 1 minute fur Jens than Jc each. No 
fus*. No change in present room lighting. 

□ She won't have to proofread with a second girl. 
I ' tier work "ill he enm-i ree. V.-i lax copies are 
photo-an oi atr. authentic horn 5c1 h -rhi :m.| to >i m ia L u r e. 

She II double your savings on dictation- won t have 
to take notes and then transcribe 

In short, the savings ot> your job and hers in one 
rimntfi should exceed the 8240 cost of a Kodak Verifax 
taipier. Aral we haven't even considereil {he other 
office personnel who'll realize comparable savings. 

By of I mi-am, take a few minutes soon to we a free 
rfi tuoiwtratiim of Verifax cofnim^ hi ytmr offirr. Learn 
all the Important ways in which thousands of com- 
panies are now saving. 



■ MAIl COUPON FOB FREE FOLDER- - 

EASTMAN KODAK COM]' ANY. Ihishuss Phot., Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y, 



Gentlemen: Please send more information about VcnfaX 
eopymR ;um.| nanu s of nenT-fiy \<iit'.A iIimUts. 



Company, 



_5lrcrt_ 
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Can your business 



use $25,000? 
Millions ? 



Get in touch with 
Commercial Credit 



TTXPERIEXCE has proved that Commercial Credit 
Is usually able to provide considerably more cash than is 
available from ofht;r sources. Important also is the fact that 
Commercial Credit provides funds continuously (if needed) 
without negotiations for renewals, 

Our method is quick > with funds usually available within 3 to 
5 days, no matter where the user U located in the U.S, It is 
simple, functions automatically without interfering with 
ownership or management. It is reasonable in cost, as there are 
no preliminary expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, 
and our one charge is a tax deductible expense. 

Knowledge of our method may make it possible for you to 
take advantage of business opportunities that might other- 
wise be missed. For additional facts, write or phone the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corporation office below. Just 
say, "I'd like more information about t li u plan described in 
Nation's Business?* 

Baltimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St, Chicago 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Angeles 14—722 & Sjmn* St. Nsw YoilK 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Kranctsw 6 — 112 Pine St. 

A Service Aval fable Thraugh Subsid hries of 

Commercial Credit Company 

Capital and Surplus Over $175,000,000 
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course, that women drivers under 25 
are not as dangerous uk the i-orn- 
panies, and others, once thought 
thorn to be, My own theory is that 
men and women differ in many im- 
portant ways, just as nature intend- 
ed, but that safe driving has nothing 
to dn with sex. Efx has enough to 
answer for without that. I think 
people are people, in and out of caw* 
and regardless of sex. 

"Out**} 

IN THESE halcyon days i I am go- 
ing to look up (hat word halcyon 
some day — I think it is a nice word) 
we can have green peas ot corn on 
the cob in December, and if we can 
pay what the florist asks Junt- is no 
longer exclusively the month of 
roses. But I am sure there are still 




some amateur truck gardeners in 
Vermont, and maybe other northern 
states, who are proud to pick new 
pea* out of their own gardens by the 
end of June, or by the Fourth of July 
at the latest. 

THE YOUNG man in the booth 
next to my wife and myself in the 
restaurant was intently reading a 
paper bound volume, not too large to 
be held comfortably in the hand that 
was not wielding fork, spoon or glass 
few y™*™ W it would have been a 
mystery or a western and of course 
imght still have. been. What it 
turned out to be, however, was Ed- 
ward Gibbon's "Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire." originally pub- 
lished in six huge volumes and some- 
times republished in seven volumes 
I wondered if the young man had 
been disappointed in love. But mav- 
be he just liked history. He looked 
as though he felt himself in good 
eompany^-as, indeed, a man is if he 
sits with a good book. 

WHEN I was a boy I would some- 
times put aside my orange, banana, 
or stick of candy, so as to look for- 
ward to the pleasure of eating it. 
And now I think in much the same 
way about the month of June, which 
has not begun as I write; I wish I 
could save it and use it, the year 
round, whenever the weather or 
anything else got too bad, a day at a 
time. Or even an hour. 
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Through IBM research, another FIRST for business 




KEY TO 
THE FIRST 
ALU-TRANSISTOR 
CALCULATOR 
OFFERED 
TO BUSINESS! 



hi the IBM 608, tiny transistors are combined with the fttttaftfc 

"memory" capacity of magnetic cores to give business a data processing 

11 1. ii linn: willi significant new : lc L"v :iii1.i^-s. Made without a sinioY 

vacuum tube, tlit* IBM Ms Transistor Calculator uses these new solid slate 

<■ l< ■( ■* rriT»ic- onmpiiu-nls to meet the needs of business for faster computing and 

greater storage capacity with traditional IBM reliability. 

The new IBM t\ttfi reduces power requirements by fH 1 "- .saves valuabli Hour space, 
li-ipiirvs no [uivctt air to. ilin^, atul can he opn alcd from a shunl-trd 
] l(^v<ilt A. C.tHilltt. Exciting devdo^pim nts like ihe IBM flOH Transistor Calculator 
open the way to electronic data processing for more businesse s than ever 
International Business Machines Corp.. Madison Avi-., New York 22, N. Y. 




World's large el producer of 
data processing machines 



you see things batter with this new 

Glass 



New twin-ground Parallel -O -Plate Glass is the molt distortion-Free plate glass ever 
made in America. Yet in most localities it costs no mart than regular plate glass. 

When you consider all of the things, every day, that von sec through y[ ;i ss, 
you can see how important it is to insist on Paratlet-O-Ptatt Glass. 

For your windows, you can get ParalJcMJ-Plate frojn any Li bbey Owens Ford 
Distributor or Dealer, listed under "Class" in the yellow pages of phone books. 
For mirrors made of ParalJel-O-Plate, see your department store, furniture store 
iir mirror dealer. For additional informal ion on tu in-ground Parallcl-O-Plmr 
Glass, write to Dept. 9765, Libbey-OwcnsFord Glass Company,. Toledo 3, Ohio. 



L O'F Farallel-O-Plate Glass 



Ftnvst plate gla** m#d» In America . . - Only by 



LI BBEY- OWENS FORD * Gnsat A/ante, «* GIom 



af£3 




1 JlmU 1 













LOOKING AT window!! n\~ P.n .111 O-PJatc Glass, you 
see how much its truer reflections mean to exterior .'jppeaivmee. 




LOOKING IN through the Parallcl-O* Plate Glass 
in a storefront] you hardly know the glass is there. 



LOOKING OUT of your window tvall of ParalkW kPlate 
Thtrmopatu* Insulating Glass, you see the scene as it it, 




Hardware Mutuals. 

STEVENS P0 1 NT, WISCONSIN 

Now offer their tested Multi-Medical Plan 

Major- 
Medical Plus 

IT MEANS SOUND GROUP INSURANCE 
PROTECTION FOR YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYES 
AGAINST COSTLY HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL BILLS 



Hardware Mutual* Multi-Medical Plan has been available for over a year. 
Policyholders feel that it has met the test and supplied a very definite need. 
This plan has been accepted with enthusiasm by employes as well as employers, 

Extends coverage for both ordinary and prolonged medical expenses 

P Keeps premiums as low ;is possible by the use of a small deductible whereby 
the employe pays for the initial medical expenses 

^/ Allows the employe to be a co-insurer and thereby share a nominal portion of his 
medical expenses with a resultant premium reduction 

Y Does away with surgical schedules 

Insures businesses wich as few as 10 or more employes 

YOUR SMPLOYES WILL LIKE tT t TOOt 



GIT THE FULL STORY OF 

Major-Medical Pins 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 



Hardware MvlvaU NB-6S 
200 Strongs Avanua 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

( ) Hnwr your rftpretaniotiv* cai\ 

( j Send ma Major-Medical Plui Literature 



ZONE . STATE. 



State of the nation 



By Felix Morley 




New life brings 
broader horizons 



■ HE LATE Senator Vandenherg of Michigan 
had an acidulous tongue. He it was who remarked, 
at the outbreak of the Korean War T that if the 
Democratic Administration desired a hi partisan 
foreign policy it should let Republicans "partici- 
pate in the take-ofls as well as in the crash land- 
ings." And it was the same senator who, on becom- 
ing a grandfather, was quoted as saying (hat the 
defect in this condition is that it implies heing mar- 
ried to a grandmother. 

This second motion calls for debate. Admittedly, 
no patriarchal state can be achieved without pay- 
ment in accumulated years. Inevitably this burden 
weighs on the one whom the Internal Revenue 
Service delights to call a "spouse." But you need 
only observe a newly created grandmother to ap- 
preciate her rejuvenation in fhal capacity. For her 
the pleasures of maternity have been restored, with- 
out the pains. The knitting needles, which she had 
laid aside for years, are clicking again. Much else 
clicks with them. 



The first reaction of any grandparent, on reach- 
ing that biological eminence, is undoubtedly one of 
pride, devoid of any vainglorious taint. With the 
sense of achievement, in perp^t uation of the fam- 
ily line, comes a sometimes sudden realization that 
one T s own children have really matured. Even mar- 
riage does not always reduce the strongly ingrained 
parental solicitude to a proper proportion. But 
true respect, as distinct from perhaps cloying affec- 
tion, is likely to be born when our sons and daugh- 
ters become parents in their turn, 



A second consequence of this everyday yet al- 
ways exceptional occurrence is no less psychologi- 
cally interesting. Wi(h the birth of a grandchild thi 
mind naturally reverts to one's own grandparents, 
or to such of them as can he caught in personal 
memory. Naturally they are visualized as old peo- 
ple and you remember that your parents were 
always considerate for their parenls. The respect, 
you felt on visits to grandfather's farm edges the 
recollection of those many little benefits that have 
been earning compound interest for you so long. 

The mind covers a long span, when it leaps with 
speed greater than light from grandson in his 
bassinet to grandfalher in his rocking chair. That 
old gentleman was born in 1825, when John 
Quincy Adams was President. You remember his 
story of the first time he saw a railroad train, pre- 
ceded by a man walking the track with a red flag 
as ordained by law for the protection of pedes- 
trians. It was hard to believe that things were ever 
so backward. Your grandson's credulity will be 
equally taxed when you tell him that you were 
given a holiday from school to see the first air- 
plane that ever flew over your native city* 

Yes, grandfather was l>orn in 1825, And. come to 
ihink of it. grandson will only be 70 if he Uvea to 
2025. That span of two centuries is longer than 
the history of this Republic. It [inks the age of 
candlelight with that, in which atomic energy will 
be commonplace. And you, yourself, are in a sense 
the pivot on which this long panorama of past and 
future turns. What is it i Jin t gives us this memory 
to go. even if gropingly, so far back; this capacity 
to look, even if dimly, so far ahead? Surely the in- 
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rscapable conclusion is that we were never in- 
I ended to live for the present moment , or for our- 
selves, alone. 

On that recent evening of grandson's birth you 
and your wife asked Mary's in-laws nut to dinner, 
to celebrate. It was an impromptu frolic, which 
couldn't be definitely scheduled in advance. But 
the occasion was the more joyous because all the; 
quartette realized that a closer relationship had 
been established. That tiny mite in the hospital 
Karl drawn the grandparents together with his 
dimpled, clutching fingers, 

We considered how ancestry proliferates, with 
pencil and paper to prove the? point, Each of four 
grandparents can name four grandparents of his 
or her own, giving little Whoo/.it Hi readily identi- 
fiable ancestors. And each of these 16 in turn had 
four grandparents, giving the baby a congregation 
of 61 lineal forebears, almost within memory. 

No wonder that genealogy is a frustrating form 
of research! Go back 12 generations and to make 
the record complete you would have to ma me 
4,096 grandparents. Carry the family tree back for 
25 generations — say seven and a half centuries — 
and the newborn baby's direct ancestors have 
swollen to the fantastic number of 16,777,216. 
Even discounting the numerous overlaps of ines- 
capable intermarriage, it would take a shelf of tele- 
phone directories merely to list the names in 
Whoozit's bloodstream. And there would be fur- 
ther difficulty in classifying the surnames, when 
one reached those known as Peter the miller, 
or Frank , BOO of Richard. 

So your grandson has an ancestry which spreads 
out in a manner comparable only with the national 
debt, of which he is also at present blissfully igno- 
rant. Almost to a certainty, royal blood runs in the 
baby's veins. As an English biologist has amus- 
ingly demonstrated, the chances arc about a thou- 
sand to one that every living Englishman, and 
therefore vast numbers of Americans also, can 
elaim William the Conqueror as a direct ancestor. 
The exceptional person would be the one without, 
not with, a legitimate coat of arms. 

But, as a healthy leaven to snobbishness, it. is 
equally probable that somewhere in the family 
background there are whole droves of paupers, 
felons, imbeciles and ne'er-do-wells. Naturally we 
prefer to search out the belted knights, the 
bishops, bankers, jurists and admirals who adorn 
nur near or distant ancestry. A little algebra shows 
that the genealogist must be highly selective in his 
research. When all the sheep cannot be counted it 
is reasonable to overlook the black ones. 

Grandson has famous ancestors, of course. And 
also infamous ones on whom we shall not dwell. 
Rut most important in his heredity is that great 



majority of simple, decent men and women who 
never moved erratically up or down. "Along the 
cool sequestered vale of life they kept the even 
I en or of their way.'* 

That type of slow but sure accomplishment, with 
duty rather than drama as its guiding light, has al- 
ways been especially prevalent in rural areas. And 
Americans are fortunate because in so many cases 
their family trees are deeply rooted in the good 
earth. The feel of the soil, not that of the scepter, 
is most natural to your grandson's fingers. The 
song of birds, rather than the shriek of sirens, is 
ingrained in your granddaughter's atavistic mem- 
ories. And if the clouds of doom should ever rain 
destruction on metropolitan ganglia, this long con- 
ditioning from rural background will serve our de- 
seen dents well. 

• • * 

"Why he looks just like Mary," exclaimed your 
wife when you paid your first visit to little Whon- 
sdt. At first the claim seemed exaggerated. To you 
that bundle of pink and wrinkled flesh was almost 
featureless. But soon, as in other matters of intui- 
tion, you came to realize that grandmama was 
right. The baby does resemble his mother, as she re- 
sembles hers. This is the physical evidence of in- 
herited characteristics. But it is only the frame. 
He will Mil in the? picture on his own. 

And what is your part in the molding of that 
future"? Having done your bit for grandson's he- 
redity, what will you contribute to the environment 
which is also such a persuasive factor? The ques- 
tion is delicate, for this is not your child, even 
assuming that any child was ever really yours, In 
grandson's case, however, it is decidedly not your 
business to usurp the parental role. 

Which does not mean thai yon can no 1 backstop. 
If advice is asked, it can be conscientiously given. 
If help is needed, it can he unostentatiously ren- 
dered. And your interest, of course, will be peren- 
nial. It was aroused when yon first heard that 
grandson was on his way. It has grown since. With 
him. it will continue to grew. 

That makes you aware that your own horizon 
has Iwen contracting. Your interest in other peo- 
ple, and impersonal problems, has withered some- 
what. You have been tending to think, and talk, 
too much about the good old days. Perhaps Mary 
was right when, some time since, she introduced 
you as: "My father — a nice old reactionary!" 

Now that tempestuous little girl, your problem 
child of years gone by, is herself a mother. That 
makes you a grandfather. And it has done some- 
thing for you, as well as for your wife. You look 
ahead, not back. The future is your concern again; 
the more interesting for being so unpredictable. 
Nobody can call you reactionary now, with this 
new lease on life in your spiritual strongbox. 

And who, you well may ask yourself, inspired 
your helpless grandson to write that lease for you? 
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MEET THE VARIED NEEDS OF ALL YOUR EMPLOYEES 




MONY MODULE offers a truly flexible 
employee-benefit program — at the lowest possible cost! 



MONY MODULE is a unique idea in 
cjnpJ«yre-bnie|"ii planning ! Whether vou 
want only life iivsu ranee or the most 
comprehensive parka i;e Bf hftldtw avail- 
able. . .whether you have |0 employee* 
or 10,000... MONY MODULE U so flexible 
it ran provide the benefits you want, 
t'Mn nuih and CLonomically. 

MONY MODULE ih finisiaudjuy in ilS 
Simplicity! Willi it, you can literally 
* 1 bu ild-your-Own" program — un i t- bv- 
Unil — osinij combinations and amounts 



of the following bejirfits that are ri^ht 
for your employees and best for your 
budget. 

1. Retirement pension for the employee. 
S. Life insurance for the employee, 

3. Widow's [leiLsami m Supplement Social 
Security. 

4. Disability income for the employee, 

6- I losphaj, surgical and medical hene- 
JiLs for the employee and his family. 



0. Payments for major medical expenses 
(avjil^l iJc foi groups ol 3> or more em- 
pjoyeci). 

Electronic "Brain" H*lps M»kn 
MONV MODULE Psiilbl* 

New electronic equipment handles ihe 
thousands of actuarial calculation* and 
administrative details of this plan SO 
swsfdy that Mutual Of New York ran 
pass the resulting savings; on to you. 
MONY offices arc located throughout the 
United States and in Canada. 



FOft COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT MONV MODULE 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS, MAIL THIS COUPON TOD AY I 
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Lift (murine* — Accident wfHt Sickness — Hoipittiii titan • 



MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 



Mutual Ol M«w fork, Dspt. N H -3 

Broadway at 55th 5tf*nt. Niwtorh N. ¥. 

Pd Jikr to tind out toon about MONY MODULE— 
and what advantage* it offtrt mt and my empJuyew,. 
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il you'rr u Tin I \ foed merchant . . . an electrical 
plumbing rout rurlur . . , or a tax uri niiutaiiL . , , 










\forr hii^jnr— o* nF cittv kirn], 
vvfTV Jay, mechanize I ln-ir n^urinij 
with the fully automatic Fridrn llalculalor 
— for t hi- rca-'oo: The Friden performs 
more uttps in fijrurr-^ork wit haul ttftmuor 
tin i si {tn\ I lun any oilier calm Idling math in c 
ever den-loped. Operator nYciaionH (thinking 
plu* motions > lake time — much of which i* waved 
bv Friden fi;£u re-thin kiuj:/! 'imr**ax in^ on payroll, 
invoices, inventory, discount*, cowl control — 
nil hii.ninr^ lalcu I at ion* amorlizi' ijiiitkly the 
ros1 of -till— wnt hioc. And operation no 
problem: So autntttafic i* the Fritleit MillI anyone 
can use it with the — iri*|ili--t in.H ruH ion-. 
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Washington mood 

By Edward T. Folliard 




Ike might 
win peace 
and retire 

I F YOU ARK Prudent of the United States, you 
have two overriding concerns, two shining goals — 
prosperity and peace. They art foremost in your 
consciousness as you go to bed at night and as 
you get up in the morning, All other objectives 
art? gnat-sized by comparison. 

Let there be good times in the land and a fair 
assurance that there will !>< j no war. and the man 
in the White House has every reason to feel thai 
he has done well as a servant of the people. 

Getting down to eases. President Eisenhower 
isn't sure as yet, but he has a feeling that he may 
have the great good fortune to achieve both pros- 
perity and peace. 

The economic picture is bright. Such words as 
"slump" and "recession." which filled the air for 
a time last year, have vanished from everyday con- 
versation here in Washington. It looks like a good 
year, maybe the best of years. Moreover, the White 
House economists believe that we are in for a sun 
tained period of good times. 

The hop* 1 for peace is much more fragile Jn a 
world where the communist nations have made 
treachery a national policy, and have distorted 
such words as -'freedom' 1 and ■democracy/' it takes 
a supreme optimist to look for any real improve- 
ment in international relations. 

Still, President Eisenhower believes that some- 
thing momentous and good may be taking shape in 
the world. It is. as he said at a press conference 
recently, a belief born of a sixth sense. 



"Now, I will confess/' he told the reporters, 
"that I have a feeling that things are on the up- 
swing." 

Such an outlook, even though based on nothing 
more than a hunch, ought to Ik? a cause for rejoic- 
ing. And SO it is foT most of us. However, thiT" is 
an aspect to it that is disturbing to some of the 
Republican politicians hereabouts, much as they, 
too, hunger for peace. 

The question these professionals ask themselves 
is this: What would President Kisenhower do about 
1956 if the country was prosperous and the ihreat 
of war had disappeared? Would he decide to pass 
up a try for a second term and retire to his farm at 
Gettysburg? 

The G.O.P. strategists don't know the answer 
but they are inclined to believe that Mr. Number 
One might be strongly tempted to re-tin 1 . 

The assumption that he would run again in T>6 — 
and that's all it has ever been, an assumption — 
has been based on the idea that he would be moved 
by his strong sense, of duty t not to party but to 
country. He would run, it has been argued, if he 
was persuaded that the people really wanted him 
to run and believed that he was needed to guide 
the United States through an age of peril. 

■ ■ • 

So it would seem to boil down to this, in the eyes 
of the Republican politicians: The better the out- 
look for peace and prosperity, the darker (he out- 
look for the slogan. "Ike in T 56." Given good 
economic conditions and a happy prospect for 
world tranquility, General Kisenhower could leave 
the White House as the architect of peace as well 
as of victory. Nobody could very well charge that 
he had failed in his duty, 

Of course, we will know much more about this 
pence business a year from now. It may turn out 
to have been a mirage after all. There have been so 
many disappointments in this field, so many brok- 
en promises, so much double talk, that Americans 
have good reason to Ire wary of communist inten- 
tions. I remember a press conference that former 
President Truman held in May, 1950, when the 
Missourian, a Ivorn optimist, said that the danger 
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of a war with Russia had lessened greatly. He was 
right ahout Russia, hut the next month, on a signal 
from Moscow, the North Korean communists 
charged across the Thirty-eighth Parallel to start 
a war that was to last three years. 

What our government has hcen waiting for 7 in- 
deed, what the whole free world has been waiting 
for, is some definite sign from Russia — something 
in the way of deeds, not words. President Eisen- 
hower's idea of a deed, as he said more than two 
years ago, was an offeT by Russia to sign an Aus- 
trian peace treaty. Russia has now made such an 
offer. 

That act really inspired the latest hopes for a 
more tranquil world. 



On top of Russia's move came the annou nee- 
men t by Chou En-lai r Premier of Red Ch ina, that 
he was willing to sit down with American stat.es- 
men and try to reduce the tensions growing out of 
the Formosa Straits crisis. 

At this point, Sen. Walter George, the powerful 
Georgia Democrat who heads the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, made a remarkable speech here 
in Washington before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. He spoke without manuscript 
or notes, and consequently his words got nothing 
like the publicity they deserved. Senator George, 
a practical realist where foreign affairs are con- 
cerned, gave the editors a most hopeful appraisal 
of the world situation. 

He said that time and diplomacy had corrected 
two of the greatest mistakes of World War II, the 
insistence on the destruction of Germany and 
Japan. He said that the peace treaties with these 
two countries, their comeback as industrial and 
commercial powers and. ultimately, as military 
powers, was largely responsible for the new tack of 
the communists. 

Speaking of the Russian offer to conclude a peace 
treaty with Austria, Senator George said: 

"A study of Russian tactics ought to show that 
it can mean but one thing and that is that Russia 
is tremendously concerned with the rearming of 
West Germany and with Germany taking her 
place in the NATO group. , . , 

"The great hope for stability in the Far East is 
somehow, sometime, the revival and solidification 
of the efforts of Japan and India, the most popu- 
lous countries outside of the Chinese Peoples' Re- 
public, in all of Asia. 

"Now I have been thinking for many weeks and 
even many months that, after a period of great 
wars and particularly of great revolutions, fairly 
shaking the foundations of the old civilizations, a 
people into whose hands leadership has been thrust 



must be able to make some adjustments to meet 
the changing conditions of the world, . . ." 

Senator George said it was such thoughts as 
these that prompted him to suggest a Big Four 
meeting in which President Eisenhower would con- 
fer with the leaders of Russia, Britain and France. 
He said also that the United States should be will- 
ing to negotiate with Red China. 

"That is not appeasement," Senator George 
said. "It never has been and never will be appease- 
ment for any strong power to say to another power 
that it is willing to sit down and talk about the 
problems that concern the world." 

Here the Senator seemed to have in mind some 
of President Eisenhower's own Republicans. Sena- 
tors Know land. Bridges and J en nor, for example, 
who have warned against dealing with the Chinese 
Reds and again.st a Far East Munich. 

The President himself seems to go along with 
Senator George, Although he came to power on 
a wave of anticommunist sentiment in '52 r he is 
clearly preparing the American people fo T a possible 
settlement with the Reds. He began preaching 
back in October that "since the advent of nuclear 
weapons, it seems dear that there is no longer any 
alternative to peace if there is to be a happy and 
well world." 

General Eisenhower certainly does not foresee 
any sweeping agreement between the East and 
West, or any backdown by either side in the matter 
of ideologies. The most he hopes for is what he calls 
a modus vivendi — -a mode of living, 



Turning back to the economic picture at home, 
nearly all reports and surveys, governmental and 
private, are on the bullish side, Occasionally, 
though, forecasts about future economic health 
contain an "if"— if automobile production contin- 
ues to hold up. The implication is thai the motor 
industry may be overproducing and mav have to 
cut down. 

The automobile men themselves — Lester L. Col- 
bert, president of the Chrysler Corporation, far 
example — seem to have a heads -up attitude toward 
the future. Mr. Colbert, in a notable speech at (he 
Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, said that ' big and 
exciting things have been happening" in Detroit. 

"It looks now," he said t "as if this can be one 
of the motor industry's best years, if not its best 
year. . 4 ** 

Not only the United States, but its friends and 
allies of the free? world are showing up the commu- 
nist countries in the economic field. The sharpest 
contrast is in Europe. West Germany, a loser in 
World War II, has far more to offer her people in 
the way of good things of life than the Soviet 
Union, her conqueror, has in offer rhe Russian 
masses. Maybe this, too, is in the minds of the 
communist rulers these days. 
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Here's a plan designed to appeal to 
lenders and borrowers both! 




• 'AH 

li ihey buy, it will probably be on ■ time payment plan, O If you sell your merchandise or product on an installment- 

• Wouldn't thry frr| better if they knew that the unpaid ™ purchase financing plan, wouldn't you feei bettrr if you 
iiiHUltmenU would be marked "paid in full" should knew your payments were protected against the death of 
death take die breadwinner? rhc breadwinner? 

[J you' ir in the prison. il liuunn inMull mrm.jHj rvhasr iiruinr-Liin (irUI 
it will be well worth your while to use Travelers Group Creditor Life 
insurance — and to advertise the fact to your prospective customers, 

Why not get full information from your Travelers agent or broker 1 

or mail in the eoupon — now? 

TUP 

• x , rp • out of the LtAoinn 

* I would Ukf w net the I juris Dfl travelers (Jroup « 

* Cieditor Life insurance. j hfe insurance companies 

4 TRAVELERS 

'**UAANCE COMPANIES. HAWTFOBD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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L H truhfiitr/i; ■ /.r/r > AxNgfMf * GfrM^ * 
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worthing™ makes air conditioning news 





Drawing card... 



That's what W. I., Gates, owner of Wayne. 
Michigan's t\u> largest furniture and appliance 
stores, calls his handsome new Worlhin.Rton 
air conditioners. 

And judging hy the increase in sales sinte 
ihe Ljuict-runniny Worth i ngton units were 
installed. Mr. Ciat« hit the nail on the head. 
N'cji on It do more customers come in. stay 
longer, and buy more, but the Cities' sides- 



people do i better joh now that they're cool 
and comfortable all year-round. The always- 
dependable Worthington units do away with 
troublesome dus| and excess humidity, too. 

For the whole story on the economical, 
draft-free Worthington air-conditioner, see 
your Wonhington dealer or write for new 'fact- 
filled booklet to Worthington Corporation, 
Section A.5.L8-N. Harrison, New Jersey. 

AJ,M| 



WORTHINCTON 



Climate Engineers to Industry, Business and the Home 
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Merged AFL and CIO will concentrate on 
organizing: 30,000,000 nonunion workers . . ■ 
a drive for favorable laws is an essential part 
of this effort By lko wolman 



WIDE WOULD 



AFL'* (Jcvrgc Mean\j r CIO'* Wa!trr Hcuthef 



THE impending CIO- AFL merger 
does not justify expectations of an 
era of industrial quiet and harmony. 

[lather, removing or allaying dis- 
sension within union labor will free 
the energies and resources of some 
200 or more national unions for the 
pursuit of the grand objectives of 
organized labor. While these objec- 
tives arc not C ■ * 1h* found in any pub- 
lished blueprints, it is not difficult to 
forecast, the agenda which will di- 
rect the polit ies and activities of the 
American labor movement in the 
foreseeable future. 

The first objective is to enhance 
union influence and power, political 
and economic. 

Uninhibited by disturkuues with- 
in its own ranks, not to speak of the 
united front it tan present to the 
public, the newly formed federation 
of labor may be expected to give it3 
undivided attention to this goaJ. 

What it needs to do in this respect 
is reasonably clear. 

The first task is to organize the 
unorganised- As mutters stand to- 



day, the 16,000,000 to 17,000,000 
union members, of whom close to 
15,000,000 belong to AFL and CIO, 
constitute something like one third 
of the country's total organizable 
employes. The two thirds, or more 
than 30,000.000, are obviously a 
prize worth fighting for and captur- 
ing. With even 16.000.000 members, 
the union movement has lieeomeone 
of the nation's Bate! formidable eco- 
nomic and political forces. One may 
imagine its status should it gather in 
an additional 10.000.000. 

Who the unorganized are is well 
known. They are white collar work- 
ers throughout tin* country, govern 
ment employes, and a cross section 
of industrial employes in the South. 
Though many plants in the steel f 
rubber ?md automobile industries in 
the South are thoroughly unionized, 
organization in other industries i.s 
substantially below the average in 
the rest of the country. 

The obstacles that have stood in 
the way of organizing these classes 
of the unorganized— the apathy, in- 
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difference or hostility of the em- 
ploye, the attitudes of the employ- 
ers, and provisions of the federal la- 
bor law- have already been under 
attack by union leaders and organiz- 
ers. It is a fair guess that, once the 
merger bras been effected, the <on>- 
liirnfl resources of a powerful en] lee 
tion of labor unions will be used to 
make the South the next battle- 
ground for the expansion of union 
membership and power. 

It is most unlikely that a eam- 
paign of b pro|»ortions can, and 
will, be conducted peaceably. This 
year's strikes against the Southern 
Bell Telephone Co, and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville K.-dlrtwd were ex- 
amples of what labor organizations 
will do to impress their will on em- 
ployers and on the communities 
where they operate. 

In both these cases the issues 
denied hardly worth striking for. In 
both cases it is doubtful that the 
union position reflected the wishes 
or interests of rank and file members. 
At the outset there was evidence that 
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New AFL Teomsiers h*odqgarf#f S i 5 near U.S. Capitol 



Sketch of Operating Engineers' building 



the members were willing to keep at 
work or to return to their jobs. But 
the union Administrative machinery 
upset this state of affairs. The con- 
flict became a species of warfare 
marked by cutting of telephone 
cables, shooting, the occupation of 
property, and the disruption of ex- 
tensive and vital industrial opera- 
tions. So it may well be with the new 
organizing drives in the South. 

No one knows better than labor 
leaders that such risks wouJd be un- 
bearable Unless they were supported 
by the appropriate political alli- 
ances, influence and power. There- 
fore* an equally pressing objective of 
the united labor movement is the 
achievement of the requisite politi- 
cal strength, local as well aa national. 
Already the CIO and AFL organ- 
izations have moved a long distance 
in political sophistication and effec- 
tiveness. 

But what has happened is only a 
suggestion of what the merged fed- 
erations will undertake to do once 
they act together to promote their 
joint political interests. 

The two organizations have al- 
ready taken a far-reaching first step 
toward a fruitful and novel political 
alliance. Although there is much 
doubt as to whether the public in- 
terest, and hence the interest of labor 
and farmers, is best served by re- 
placing flexible with fixed parity 
prices for basic agricultural com- 
modities, the CIO and AFL have 
evidently made up their minds how 
their politick fortunes wilJ be best 
served. They have allied themselves 
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with the fixed parity bloc in Con- 
gress. The chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture recog- 
nized the significance of this action. 
In a foreword to the committees 
report he writes: "For the first time 
in my 20 years' service on the House 
Committee on Agriculture, distin- 
guished labor leaders appeared in 
our committee room to speak in 
behalf of legislation beneficial to 
farmers." 

The chairman is Hep Harold D. 
Cooley, from North Carolina. The 
union spokesmen were Walter 
Rcuther, president of CJO. and 
George Meany, president of AFL 
When it is recalled that the South 
is the region next to be unionized 
and that the rural representatives in 
state legislature* and Congress have 
traditionally maintained their inde- 
pendence against union pressure and 
policies, it should beca>> m ^. t . what 
the practical effects of such a politi- 
cal line up could be. 

Sutx^essfuJ organizing depends, 
not alone on the existence of favor- 
able federal legislation, but also on 
friendly local laws and. above all, on 
the character of local law enforce- 
ment. 

The political bearing of this and 
similar alliances can be most clearly 
understood in terms of organized 
labor's legislative program. The 
adoption of the Taft-Hartley Act 
subjected unions to inhibitions 
which they do not like and which 
they consider obstacles to their ex 
pansion. One such restriction is the 
Taft-Hartley provision whirl,, fot 



all practical purposes, legalizes state 
right-to-work laws and thus limits 
the area within which compulsory 
membership can be introduced. The 
swiftest and most effective way of 
increasing union membership is by 
making membership compulsory, 
either through the closed or union 
shop, or by some variant of them, 
Unions regard the state right- to- 
work laws, whether they are fully 
enforced or not, as arming the most 
formidable barriers to their growth. 
Consequently AFL and CIO have 
started a campaign to prevent the 
enactment of additional right-to- 
work laws, to repeal existing Jaws, 
and to remove from Taft-Hartley the 
provision which gives these state 
laws precedence over the federal law. 
If We arc entering a period in wbi--h 
organized labor and other organized 
interests are ready to exchange fa- 
vors, the general lalmr movement of 
this country may succeed, as the 
railroad unions have for many years, 
in writing its own labor statutes, 

The largest issue concerning the 
political future of a unified labor 
movemenl lurns on the sources of 
organized labor's political power, It 
has been said— probably correctly — 
that unions, individually and col 
fecttvely. do not control the votes of 
their members. But the political 
machines that administer modern 
unions do control the financial and 
administrative resources of their 
organizations. 

These large and growing resources 
can be used for political work. The 
(Continued on page 94} 
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Eisenhower lays AFL cornerstone Here's how new AFL building will look when complete (see cover) 



CIO Electricol Workers' site 




Letter Carriers new building 
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IBEW building gets new face 




AFL Bakers bought this site, expect to build 




Headquarters of AFL Machinists nears completion 
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MORE TVA'S? 

DECISION 
IN 1 




The Eisenhower partnership policy for the 
development of electric power will be a 
major issue in the elections next year 

By ALAN L. OTTEN and CHARLES EL SEIB 



MOUNTAIN SHEEP, Green Pe- 
tor. John Day, Trinity Kiver, Hell's 
Crmyon, Plrriisant Valley . . . 

Th<»w arc* some of I he \>z\tl]v fields 
in a nationwide war over how 
Amorica's power resources shall he 
developed. On one side are the ad- 
vocates of federal coti-struttion and 
operation. On the other are the pro- 
ponents of development by private 
industry or r hi wrne cases, by local 
puhlic groups. 

The power war is not new. It 
was waged during the administra- 
tions nf l-'ranklin D. fioosevolt and 
Harry S. Trunvin. with virtually 
every battle going to the federal 
power forces. Those 20 years saw 
the birth and growth of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, (he massive 
projects in the Pacific Northwest 
and the development of FWlerul pro- 
prarns in many other parts of (he 
country. 

But now, under the Eisenhower 
Admin i.n (rati <.m'i s partnership power 
policy, the tide of battle has turned. 
The emphasis is now on private or 
local puhlie development of power 
resources. Project after project is 
being molded in the new pattern. 

As the 195G presidential cam- 
paign draws nearer, the power war 
will grow hotter. Democrats plan to 
make an attack on the Eisenhower 
policy a major part of their elec- 
tioneering, especially in the North- 
west, I he Tennessee Valley ;ind 
oilier power-conscious regittrjs. Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse of Oregon has set 
the pace by announcing already that 
the power issue will figure heavily 
in his Iflr>fj fight for reelection. 

Exactly how has the government's 
power policy changed? Stripped to 
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essentials, here's the difference be- 
tween the old and the new: 

For the 20 years before 1952, the 
federal government took the lead in 
developing the nation's hydroelec- 
tric power. The Army Corps of En- 
gineers, the Interior Department's 
Reclamation Bureau and special 
agencies like the Tennessee Valley 
Authority built dams and power 
houses and marketed the electricity 
produced there, frequently trans- 
mitting it to customers over gov- 
ernment-built lines. The theory was 
that the power was just a by-prod- 
uct of Hams built for flood control, 
irrigation or navigation, though at 
times the tail seemed to be wagging 
the dog. 

Closely tied In with federal con- 
struction and operation of power 
plants was preference in power 
salt's. This doctrine, which propo- 
nents claim dates back to the begin- 
ning of federal power development 
under Theodore Roosevelt, provides 
that the federal government must 
give first call on its power to munici- 
palities, public utility districts, ru- 
ral electrification cooperatives and 
other public or semipuhlic bodies. In 
many eases. Uncle Sam encouraged 
the establishment and growth of 
these preferred customers. Private 
utilities Were sold only the power 
that public groups couldn't use, 

Today, the federal government 
program is aimed at encouraging 
local interests private i>r public - 
to step in. There'll still be some all- 
federal projects, where the cost or 
size puts the undertaking beyond 
the scope of any local group, hut 
Lhe.-.e will be fewer and fewer. 

The partnership approach will 



FEDERAL 

In Service or Under 
Construction (color dots) 

1. Chief Joseph, Grand Coulee 2. 
Albeni Falls 3» Bonneville 4, The 
Dalles 5. Hungry Horse 6* TTber 
7* Dexter, Lookout Point 8. Big 
Cliff, Delroir 9. Canyon Ferry 10* 
Keswick, Shasta 1 1 . Black Can 
yon, Boise River, Anderson Ranch 
12, Minidoka 13. Palisades 14. 
Boysen 15, Garrison 1 6 + Alcova, 
Kortes. Seminole 17. Glenda, 
Guernsey, Lingle 1 8, Angostura 
19. Oahe 20. Fort Randall 21. 
Gavins Painr 22. Nimbus 23. Yo- 
s-emire 24. Green Mouniain 25. 
Lake Eites, Rattlesnake, Polehill, 
Mary* Lake, Flat Iron, Big Thomp- 
son 26. Hoover 27. Do vis 28. 
Parker 29. Coolidge 30. Elephant 
Butte 31. Whitney 32. Denison 

33. Fort Gibson, Tenkiller Ferry 

34. Table Rock, Bull Shoo I s r Nor- 
folk 35. Blofcely Mountain, Nor- 
rows 36* Old Hickory, Cheafham 
37.Wolf Creek, Dole Hollow 38* 
Bluestone 39. Philpoif 40. John H. 
Kerr 41. Allatoana 42, Buford 
43. Clark HiM 44. Jim Woodruff 
45. Folcon TV A Soulh Holsion, 
Wilbur, Watauga, Fort Patrick 
Henry, Boone, Nolichucky, Chero- 
kee, Douglass, Fort Loudon, Fon- 
tano, Norm, Kentucky, Chickamau- 
ga, Hales Bar, Ocoee No. 1, 
Ocoee No. 2, Ocoee Ne>. 3, Blue 
Ridge, Hiwassee, Choruge, Nutlely, 
Gunfersville, Columbia, Great Foils, 
WiJjon, Wheeler, Pickwick Landing 

Authorized 
(white dots) 

1. John Day 2, Roia 3. Lower 
Monumental, Ice Harbor 4. LilMe 
Goose, Lower Granile 5+ Libby 6. 
Kenil, Perlage 7. Hills Creek, Cou- 
gar, Green Peter 8. American Falls 
9. Absoroka 10* Missouri Diver- 
sion M. YellowraiJ 12. Tongue 
River, Moorheod 1 3. Gateway, 
Wonship, Deer Creek 14. F remOnt 
Canyon 1 5* Pony Hills, Big Bend 
16* Cameo, Molina 17. Lillian 
Do vis Creek £1 and it 2 18. Key- 
stone 1 9. Webbers Falls 20. Short 
Mountain, Ozark 21. Beaver 11. 
Dardonelle 23. DeGray 24. Car- 
thage, Celina 25. Gothright 26. 
Salem Church 27, Canyon F 28. 
Rockland, McGee Bend 29. Jones 
Bluff, Millers Ferry 30. Howell Mill 
Shoals 31. Hortwell 32, Ft. Gaines 
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POWER PROJECTS Blue lines point out those involved in currrent controversies 



John Day: $310,000,000 federal 
project approved. Partner- 
ship plan is offered as 
substitute. Budget provides 
funds for more study 



Hell's Canyon; Private inter- 
ests propose to build 
three low dams. Public power 
advocates want one 
federally built high dam 



Niagara River: Argument is 
over whether U.S.: private 
power, or New York State 
shall build power plant. 
State seems to have edge 




TVA: Authority has asked 
Budget Bureau permission to 
issue revenue bonds to finance 
construction. Decision 
way means fight 



Bit her 



Trinity River; Congress delays 
construction of U.S -built 
multi-purpose dam. Private 
company offers to build power 
plant, pay for water 



Cougar Dam -Green Peter: 

Public power people urge fed- 
eral dams. Administration 
backs partnership 



Salem Church: RE A coopera- 
tives urge federal power dam 
on Rappahannock. Private 
company opposes, says it can 
meet all area's needs 
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SECRETARY McKAY explained 
power policy of Administration' 
"The primary responsibility for 
supplying the power needs of an 
area rests with the people locally. 
The responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is to give 
leadership and assistance in con- 
servation and wise utilization of 
natual resources" 



MORE TVA'S? continued 

be applied in different ways. Some- 
times, especially when the project 
involves only power and little or no 
flood control or irrigation, a local 
group will be pcrinitled 1o under- 
take the entire job. Sometimes the 
government will build the power 
facilities but sell the output right 
at the plant to private or public 
local purehasers who bring in their 
own transmission lines, Romcd'nies 
tin- government will pay for the rec- 
lamation and other non- power costs 
of the project, while the local in- 
terests pay for the power facilities 
and nil other costs attributable to 
power production. In eases where 
(he federal government retains con- 
trol of the power that's generated, 
the old preference clause stays in 
effect. 

The change in policy didn't take 
place overnight. In the closing years 
of the Fair Deal. Congress showed 
more and more reluctance to under- 
take all-out federal development. 
The lawmakers relented numcniUK 
requests for money for power plants 
and even for transmission lines, 
Instead they endorsed the so- 



l called "wheeling" arrangements un- 

■ der which existing private companies. 
£ distributed the government-pro- 
S duced power 

■ This congressional attitude paved 
the way for the new policy. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave, in the 19o2 
campaign, a preview of his power 
policy when he talked in general 
terms about the need for partner- 
ship and declared that he didn't 
think power development should be 
in the hands of " longhaired bureau- 
crats sitting behind desks in far- 
away Washington, DC" 

In his first State of the Union 
message early in 1953, be expanded 
on this thought: 

J The best natural resources pro- 
gram,'* he declared then, "will not 
result from exclusive dependence on 
federal bureaucracy. It will involve 
a partnership of the states and local 
communities, private citizens and 
the federal government, all working 
together. This combined effort will 
advance the development of the great 
river valleys of our nation and the 
power they can generate," 

In August, 1953. a directive by 
Secretary of the Interior McKay 
made this statement firm Adminis- 
tration policy: 

"The primary responsibility for 
supplying the power needs of an 
area rests with the people locally," 
Mr. McKay declared. "The respon- 
sibility of the Department of the 
Interior is to give leadership and 
assistance in the conservation and 
wise utilization of natural resources. 

"The Department does not as- 
sume it has the exclusive right or 
responsibility for the construction 
of dams or the generation, trans- 
mission and sale of electric energy 
in any area, basin or region. In gen- 
eral, it will not oppose the construc- 
tion of facilities which local inter- 
ests, either public or private, are 
willing and able to provide in ac- 
cordance with licenses and other 
controls of the Federal Power Com- 
mission or other appropriate reg- 
ulatory bodies, and which are con- 
sonant with the best development 
of natural resources of the area." 

It is under this policy that the 
government now operates. And it is 
the way this policy is being put 
into operation that all the fuss is 
about. 

Here is a rundown on some of the 
currently controversial projects: 

Hell's Canyon— This is a straight 
pi- i wde versus federal power fight. 
Tin- Idaho Power Co. his proposed 
to build three low dams on Ihc 
.Snake River on the Oregon- Idaho 
border. Federal power advocates 
want one federally built high dam; 
claim il is the key to the compre- 



hensive development of the entire 
Columbia River basin. 

The federal dam would cost more 
than the three Tdaho Power Co. 
dams- somewhere around 5350.- 
000,000 compared with somewhat 
less than SI 50 000.000. Federal 
power backers say it would produce 
far more power, however. The com- 
pany denies this, 

Under the Truman Administra- 
tion, the Interior Department op- 
posed the company proposal, Before 
the FPC Secretary McKay with- 
drew this opposition and has said he 
personally hopes Idaho Power wins. 

The Power Commission is ex- 
pected to approve the company's 
application eventually. Federal 
dam advocates hope to get a bill 
through CongreKs to authorize the 
high dam as a federal project. The 
flight may end in the courts. 

Trinity River — President Truman's 
Secretary of the Interior, Oscar 
Chapman, as one of his final 
acts, authorized a multipurpose 
dam on the Trinity River in north- 
ern California, as part of the huge 
Central Valley project. It was to 
cost some 5220,000,000 and include 
four power plants with 233,000 kilo- 
watts of rapacity, to be integrated 
into the Central Valley power sys- 
tem. Congress voted money to fin- 
ish planning the project, but speci- 
fied that construction was not to 
start without a further congres- 
sional okay. L&sl year. Pacific Gas 
and Flex trie Co. indicated it would 
be interested in building the power 
facilities and paying the govern- 
ment for use of falling water from 
the proposed Trinity River dam. 

Early this year, House Interior 
Committee chairman Clair Engle 
CD., Calif. > sponsored a bill to re- 
authorize the federal project, at a 
cost of some $225 ,000,000. The com- 
pany Oieii made a concrete counter- 
offer: to build and operate power 
facilities capable of producing 340,- 
000 kilowatts, and to pay the gov- 
ernment S3/,00,000 a year for the 
falling water. 

Both Republican senators from 
California, Knowland and Kuchel t 
along with California's Republican 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, have 
tome out for the federal project. 
Through early May, the Adminis- 
tration had avoided faking a posi- 
tion for or against Mr. Engles bill, 
saying only that if Congress should 
decide to consider the company's 
offer, the price for the falling water 
slum Id be closer to fjv4,000,000 a 
year. 

John Day — Federal power advo- 
cates want an early start on federal 
(Continued on page 74) 
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SCRAP EXPORTS WORRY MILLMEN, 
PLEASE DEALERS 



DEALERS in iron and steel scrap press for more ex- 
ports. Steelmen press for more curbs. 

Scrap dealers are motivated by higher pricr>s, whit h 
rose from about $24 last year to nearly $40 a ton this 
spring before softening under the seasons] increase in 
supply. Steel mill operators are worried about the 
rising fate of exports. They view with greater alarm 
the big increase in the amount of scrap that is licensed 
to be shipped abroad. 

The increasing exports became most apparent last 
plan it,- 1 r.v, .-iccording to Wilbur L. Williams, of thr Office 
of Export Supply, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. In 
January frMWi. short tons left the country: 12L£W>"i 
were licensed to go. In February 336/387 tons went 
out, but a phenomenal 720,616 torn, were licensed to 
be exported. March exports rose to 368,140 but li- 
cense* were cut back, after a flurry in the industry 
over the February figure, to 355,678 tons. 

Steel men in M.jivh (old SiHie'Uiry of Commerce 
Sine lair Weeks that, if a national emergency came and 
the mills were called on to produce their present rapac- 
ity of 126,000,000 ingot tons indefinitely, they could 
not do it at the current rate of scrap export. 

Steelmen do not argue that scrap is short now, ex- 
cept in some grades Scrap purchases have been run- 
ning a I wait 2,r>(K>,(HH.i I on ^ tons a month, against deal- 
ers' stocks of 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 tons Export* now 
are about ten to 12 per cent of the amount bought by 
the nulls. But rnillnun say thai one of the country's 
capital assets is being dissipated. Our expanding na- 
tion uses steel — and scrap — at an ever increasing rate. 
In theory, they claim, we can exhaust our scrap supply 
sooner or later, 

Scrapmen think this view ignores each year's con- 
stant replenishment of tlve reservoir. 

The wrap Is here if they want to pay the price, and 
tliat price is not exorbitant," says Edwin C. Barringer, 
cxeculive vice pre.sidcn' of Oic Institute of S. rap Iron 
& Steel Inc., composed of 1,35*) dealers, "It has only 
recovered from a starvation level. 

"If the United State* i.s to have its scrap in time of 
war/' says Mr. Barringer, 'it will have to keep its col- 
lection mechanism alive and working ' 

Steel can be manufactured from all pig iron or all 
scrap, or from any mixture of the two Through the 
years, the proportions have been about - r >0 per cent pig, 
25 per cent hmm— .. T ip in. m each producers own mill 
and plant, and 25 per cent pure based scrap for which 
the steel producer goes into the open market. Pur- 
< based s< r.jp has four chief sources: metal-working 
factories, railroads, auto wreckers, and farms. 

Five considerations form the null of the fight Ihh 
tween miltmon and scrapmen: 

1. Scrap exports have risen from about 30,5*M) tons 
monthly about a year and a quarter ago to metre than 
350,000 tons now. This is an annual rate that exceeds 
the record 4,048,000 tons exported in 10"w when Japan 
took from the U. S. all the scrap her ships could carry, 

2. The scrap exodus is in response to a quickening 
industrial revival which began in Western Rurope and 
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Japan seven or eight months ago and gave U. S. deal- 
ers relief from what I hey called a starvation prnv level 

3. Domestic steel mitts are operating at a rale 
around 96 per cent of capacity, contrasting with 63 per 
eenl I .is I summer. Rated annual capacity now is 126.- 
000,000 tons with a probable 1955 production of 115,- 
000,000 tons or more in the making, according to 
Howard J. Mullin, United States Steel executive on 
loan to the Business and Defense Scr vices Administra- 
tion. The previous record was 111,609,719 tons in '53. 

4. The quickest way to step up steel production 
under boom demand is to use more scrap. During the 
last few months steel mills wanted all the scrap they 
could geL 

5. Scrap, unlike iron ore which can be mined as de- 
sired, comes from obsolescence. Theoretically the 
amount available at any one time is limited. 

A scrap broker, according to Mr. Barringer, can do 
nothing to induce the consumer, the steel mill, to buy 
when it does not want scrap. Henc e the consumer sets 
the price. Knowing that figure, the dealer subtracts 
freight cost , overhead and cost of preparation, about ^ 
a ton, to arrive at his own buying price. 

Because of transportation differentials, inland wrap 
stays inland and sen coast scrap Hows overseas Mid- 
continent mills, like those at Chicago, are fed by scrap 
which would never get to silt water 

Such fairly close cities as Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Atlanta, Cia., illustrate a dividing line situation. The 
Atlanta scrap dealer in March got $32 a ton. If he had 
shipped to Jacksonville for export, he would have had 
to deduct $12.17 freight. The Jacksonville dealer got 
$32 from a foreign buyer on the Jacksonville wharf but 
would have received lesw $12.17 if he had sold to 
the Atlanta mills, He exports even though it would be 
more convenient to sell car by car to a domestic plant. 

The entire issue i.s a chronic one, never really 
settled. The more stee l produced, the mure demand for 
scrap will grow. If output falls off, scrapmen will press 
for as lull u volurin of i \|>uri iinv rue possible. 

— Fletcher Floyd Isbell 
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ou can have BETTER CITY 

GOVERNMENT 




By JOSEPH NOLAN 




Tough problems yield, politics fade, and everybody benefits 



THE NEW YORK City government is topped in size 
only by the federal government itself. Its annual budg- 
et of $1,782,000,000 exceed* the combined totals of 
its four nearest rivals — Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angels* and Detroit. It employs 180,000 full-time 
workers, and maintains 113 departments, agencies and 
bureaus, many of them with staffs and budgets com- 
parable to those of lartfe corporations. If the nwyor tie- 
voted one- half hour a week to each of the units under 
him, he would have no time left for other work. 

Past mayors have found 'heir working day so 
crammed with administrative details that they have 
been hard-pressed for time to handle the matters of 
policy so vital in a city of 8,000,000 people. When 
i{t»[)er£ F. Wagner, Jr., was elected mayor jn Nov em 
ber, 1953, one of his first steps was to appoint an 
Advisory Council of outstanding citizens. His idea was 
to set up a non-salaried, non-political brains pool to 
which municipal problems catting for major polity 
decisions could be submitted for study and advice. 

"This isn't going to be one of those things where you 
have a parade and then everybody forgets all about it," 
Mr. Wagner promised. 

Nevertheless, straphangers shrugged skeptically 
when they read the headlines, Still fresh in their mem- 
ories were the citizen committees to which Mayors 
William O'Dwyer and Vincent Impel litteri had given 
high-sounding titles — and high-handed treatment. 

Now, a year and a half after the appointment of the 
Mayors Advisory Council, the skepticism has disap- 



peared. The Council has tackled dozens of complex 
municipal problems with understanding and original- 
ity. It has proved an anchor against the political pres- 
sures that swirl around City Hail. It has won the 
support of the press and of civic groups And its suc- 
cess has brought inquiries from other cities that are 
considering (he possibility of setting up similar bodies. 

The dynamic force behind the Advisory Council is 
spry, 66- year-old Nathan Straus who until recently 
headed Nathan Straus-I >up*trquel. Inc., the oldest and 
largest hotel , restaurant and hospital equipment con- 
cern in the United States, The late President Roose- 
velt named him as the first administrator of the U. S. 
Housing Authority. Third generation of a noted 
family of philanthropists. Mr. Straus lias been crusad- 
ing for better city government almost since his gradua- 
tion from Princeton. 

As chairman of the Advisory Council, he serves as 
liaison chief between the members and the mayor. 
Working with him as vice chairman are Frank W r , 
Abrams, retired board chairman of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and Mrs, Anna M. Rosenberg, 
former assistant secretary of defense. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL members include busi?iess- 
men, doctors, professors, editors, civic oryuni.-it- 
tion heads. Photo above shows Mrs. Ralph B. 
Morris, Bethuel M. Webster. Paul T. 0'Keefe, Mrs. 
Shirley C, Fisk, and Dean Ernest O. Melby 
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when citizen volunteers team up with a city hall that will listen 



Altogether the Council has 130 members. But this 
unwieldy numher never gets together. Instead the 
actual work is done by ten sulx-oni mitten, each a semi- 
autonomoufl unit with its own chairman and vice chair- 
man. Each subcommittee covers a particular area of 
city government, and each of the KiN members is as- 
signed to the group that deals with his specialty. 

For example, the Business anrl Finance Subcommit- 
tee includes re: tail merehant-s like Bernard F. Cimbel; 
Jack I Straus, president of R. H. Macy & Co,; fin- 
anciers like David Rockefeller and Walter E. Sachs; 
and industrialists like Moiche.id Puttcrson of Ameri- 
can Mu liiin- .1111! l-'rmriflry Cn., ruid Tlmmas A. Mf>r 
«:m, former board chiirm.dn r>f the S perry Corp. 

The Subcommittee on City Management and Ad 
ministration is headed by David E. Lilienthal. former 
Cbtiirnian of the Atomic Energy Comminsion. On the 
Civil Defen.se Subcommittee .ire Thomas K Finlern • 
former Secretary of the Air Force, and Cordon Dean, 
another former chairman of the Atomic Energy Com 
minion. The Health and Hospitals Subcommittee 
numbers among its members Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
Floyd H. Odium and Mr.H, Albert D. Lasker. Chairman 

AROUND City Hall the Council is known us the 
"Mayor's No-men." Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
(right, above) leans on judgment of leaders like 
(from left) Edwin I. Marks, David Rockefeller, 
Mrs, Edith Alexander, Mm. Anna Rosenberg 



and vice chairman of the subcommittee on Consumer 
Interests are Helen Hall, director of the Henry Si reel 
Settlement, and Edwin f Murks., former chairman of 
the executive commit tee. R H. Macy & Co. Clergy- 
men, college professors, union leaders, editors, social 
workers and representatives of civic organizations have 
other subcommittee assignments, 

Subcommittee projects originate in two ways. Some- 
times Mayor Wagner asks Mr. Straus to put one of his 
groups to work on a particular city problem, such as 
juvenile delinquency or sanitation. At other times, a 
subcommittee suggests a specific study in its own 
field- the practicability of using mechanization to 
speed up paper work at City Hall, for instance. 

Usually a .subcommittee's first step is to call in city 
officials for a review of the entire field under study. 
Then if a detailed survey seems desirable it is assigned 
lo a group within the subcommittee. The Council has 
at its service the research facilities of dozens of large 
corporations with which members are associated and. 
of course, the facilities of the city government itself. 

When all the facts are in, the subcommittee sits 
down around a vasl mahogany conference bible :tl the 
Advisory Council's headquarters at Broadway and Hist 
Street and discusses recommendations, The sessions 
are informal and often noisy. 

"They remind rue a little of a shooting gallery when 
tin- fleet's in," said one member. "Hut we've had no 
casual ties yet." 

Ideas carom around the table, some clicking mntant- 
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FORMER CHAIRMAN of the Atomic 
Energy Commission David E. 
LiJienthal advises on city manage- 
ment and administration. Field 
trips to get firsthand information 
about city's problems 
are a regular responsibility 
of Advisory Council members 




Jy. others finding no advocates except the 1 original 
sponsor. The give -and-take of these sessions is some- 
times a jolting experience for members who, in their 
own business, art* accustomed to having the last word 
At one recent mating, a subcommittee chairman out- 
lined a proposal for tackling a long-standing problem. 

A businessman thumped his fist on the table for 
attention. 

"I'm Against this proposal," he said abruptly. "It 
just won't work/' 

"Why won't it work?" inquired the chairman. 

The dissenter glared from one member to another 
and then at the chairman. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," lit* said impressively, 
"where I come from, when i say a thing won't work, it 
doesn't work." 

One issue that generated a good deal of heat within 
the Advisory Council was whether the City should 
create a Department of Commerce. The subcommittee 
was split. One faction argued that such a department 
could accomplish a great deal to help bring new busi- 
ness into the city and dissuade some companies that 
might be thinking about leaving, Another faction 
maintained that the proposed Department would sim- 
ply duplicate work the New York Convention and 
Visitors Bureau was already doing. When a vote was 
token, the pro- Department of Commerce fart ion won 
out, and the losers immediately moved to make the 
decision unanimous. 

Usually the subcommittees send their recommenda- 
tions to Mayor Wagner through Mr. Straus. The 
t Uum il Chairman meets with the mayor about once a 
week— sometimes over lunch— and confers with him 
by telephone between meetings. 

On an important issue, subcommittee members as 
a group may call on the mayor to discuss their recom- 
mendations. Around City Hall, the Advisory Coun- 
cil is known jocularly, but with some justification, as 
"the Mayor s No-Men." 

Understandably, the Council has made its boldest 
headlines when it has said no to some prof>osal ema- 
nating from City Hall. 

This has happened twice on finances, the No. 1 
Miiiblein in New York as in many other cities. Since 
World War II, the cost of running New York City 
has increased 122 per cent. To meet the need for ex- 
panded health and hospital services, public assistance, 
and school, sanitation and transit facilities, the city 
has sharply increased its capital expenditures, Ta* 
i ' venue has lagged behind. There have been perennial 
F'Jeas to Albany fen- more state aid, and perennial 
plaints of discrimination against the city in money 
matters. 

As a result, the city is always scurrying around at 
the last minute to find a few million here and a few 
million there to balance its budget < New York can- 
not legally operate at a deficit). 

Last year budget experts figured the gap between 
income and spending would run about $3O,{#J0,00U. 
The mayor asked the Advisory Council fur suggestions 
on how tr> close this gap. After careful study, the 
Council's Business and Finance Subcommittee came 
up with three proposals, continue I he s.Vand-SHI 
automobile use tax, make water rates self -supporting, 
divert some of the parking meter collections to general 
purposes. 

Mayor Wagner, in the course of his c ampaign, had 
fired some scornful broadside's at the auto use tax and 
had pledged that he would repeal it promptly. The 
other suggestions were equally distasteful to him. 

Ho he called a meeting of the subcommittee to talk 
things over. He outlined plans for extending the city's 
Ihree per cent sales tax to commerc ial services. This 
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WILL IT WORK 
IN YOUR TOWN 7 

Nathan Straus, New York City's 
Advisory Council chairman, says: 

"I think the idea is adaptable to almost any 
city. Every city has high caliber men and wo- 
men whose advice on city problems can be 
extremely useful. 

"You don't need □ big staff, and you don't 
need a lot of money jNew Yorfc'i budget — 
$30,000 for an executive director and two 
stenographers), but there is one thing you do 
need: cooperation from City Haft" 



scheme, ho insisted, would he the least objectionable 
way of raising the required 530:000,000. 

The suggestion raised some eyebrows and some 
sharp question*. Subcommittee members argued that 
(he service (ax was dmiHcmus. that i1 was hnund to 
hurt business and employment, and that the city 
should not take such a desperate chance on its con- 
tinued economic- welfare. 

Emerging from the meeting, the mayor wore a 
chastened expression. 

"How did things go?" a reporter asked him, 

"Well," said Mr. Wagner with characteristic good 
humor, "we were only one word apart. I said 'yes,' 
and they said H no. h " 

The idea of a service tax was dropped, and the 
mayor worked out an alternate plan for balancing tin* 
hudget on the basis of the suU-ommittees suggestions 

This year as the hudget deadline neared K the city's 
fiscal exports figured they would need about 
000,(XMIi in additional revenue. Mayor Wagner sound- 
ed out the Business and Finance Suk-ommittee on the 
prospects of imposing 41 t ily inroraf tax on business 

Robert W. Dow ling, chainnan of the subcommittee 
and a leader in the city's real estate field, spoke up: 

"A tax of this kind is bad for two reasons, First, 
it is a highly uncertain source of revenue because if 
vi hi have ji business recession of, say, 20 or 25 per cent, 
the city may lose 50 per cent or more of the money it 
had counted on from such a tax. Second, the intro- 
duction of a brand new tax on top of all we have now 
would have a l>ad psychological efh , 1 Hven if it were 
to start out as a small tax. businessmen would .still 
suspect that in five or ten years it would mushroom. 
A lot of them would figure it would be better to play 
safe and move out of the city now r " 

The mayor was impressed. 

"All right," he said, "if your subcommittee can 
come up with ;i better plan. Til buy it." 

The subcommittee concluded that it would be wiser 
to raise some of the taxes already on the books than 
to add new ones. It rwum mended that the gross busi- 
ness tax be boosted from one-fifth of one per cent to 



one-quarter of one per cent, and the financial business 
tax from four fifths of one per cent to a full one 
per cent. 

"Such tax rises," the subcommittee reported, "will 
have little or no effect on the so-called decentraliza- 
tion of business from New York City." 

The mayor accepted the plan. 

While the Husiness and Finance Subcommittee has 
been the Advisory Councils most widely publicized 
unit, others have nevertheless been active in their 
particular fields. 

► Thr City Management and Administration Sub- 
committee played a key role in the reorganization of 
the municipal civil service system. 

* The Health and Hospitals Subcommittee suggested 
methods which helped the commissioner of hospitals 
work out a plan for reorganizing the city's hospitals 
and institutions that would result in immediate sav- 
ings of $.'5,000,000 to $5,000,000, and still more in the 
long run. City officials are now working out details, 

► The Law and Courts Subcommittee drafted a blue 
print for a comprehensive attack on the juvenile de- 
linquency problem. The mayors personal staff is now 
following it up. 

► The Education Subcommittee made an extensive 
survey of the probl ems involved in teaching the city's 
Puerto Hican population which has inc reased 97 per 
cent in five years. There are 50,000 Puerto Hi can 
children in the public schools who are just learning to 
speak English. 

* The Subcommittee on Consumer Interests drew up 
a blueprint for improving sanitation facilities and 
services. The city spends $50,000,000 a year to clean 
its streets and cart away refuse tat the rate of 16.4(12 
tons daily 1 

The Advisory Council's most important contribu- 
tions to better city government never make the news 
paper headlines. Much of its usefulness stems from the 
fact that it operates largely in the background C'Uv 
commis- {Continued on page 84) 
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REDS TAKE 
DEAD AIM AT 

THAILAND 

Communists want this key country but can't justify attack 
now. So they're setting up a "reason." What do the Thai 
think about communism? About America? Here are an- 
swers by a man who has just finished an extensive survey 



By KENNETH W. MEDLEY 



Public se?iti merit and govern- 
ment policy make Thailand, for- 
merly known as Siam. the free 
world's foremost outpost against 
communism in South Asia, says 
James /V. Mosel. Only a handful of 
people have communist leanings 
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WHILE the world has boon watch- 
ing Formosa and Viet Nam, the 
f. 'liincscnmimuniKlK have boon skill- 
fully moving into high gear with an 
elaborate scheme to win more ground 
in Southeast Asia. The plan funda- 
mentally involves setting up a "rea- 
son" for invading Thailand, 

TJ ia Hand, known for many years 
-}s Siam. is a sernitropical country a 
little smaller than Texas ft is the 
key to c om mu nisi < ■nnirol of South- 
oast Asia, and the fund surplus which 
Thai I.- 1 nd produces gives it great ad- 
ditional value as n prize. 

What Thailand now exports would 
go a lung way toward solving food 
•shortages in Barnh no Curtain coun- 
tries. Recently the iViping People's 
Daily called For economy of fiw>d 
consumption and uii?cd curbing of 
waste Rice, flour wtton cloth and 
cooking ttjj already were on ration 
The food-saving campaign is nation 
wide. 

The shortage is due partly to in- 
creasing domestic demand, both for 
civilians and the newly reorganized 
Red Chinese army of .VrfXUJfffl men, 
and partly because China has hern 
exporting food to help finance pur- 
chases of industrial machinery 

To find out the attitude of the peo- 



ple of Thailand toward World allaii, , 
■lames N. Mosel. associate professor 
of social psychology at <ieorge 
Washington University. Washing- 
ton. D. C.. was i -ailed to Thailand hy 
the Thai government to direct a 
staff of ,'WKJ in the most extensive 
survey r»f this kind ever undertaken 
Upon its completion, Mr. Mosel re- 
turned to Cieorge Washington Uni- 
versity, Nation's Miisiniss inter- 
viewed him there. Answers are his 
own views, based on what he oh 
served in Thailand 

Now acute i» the Red threat to 
Thailand? 

There is no doubt that Thailand 
ranks liiifh on the list of rial ions that 
Rid China is ambitious to control 
Thailand is strategic ally located in 
the center of a blue of free nations 
(hat comprise a package China cov- 
ets- Laos, Cambodia. Burma and 
the rest of Viet Nam. If Thailand 
fell, the other nations might be. ex- 
pected to yield easily, Hut there ap- 
pears to be rm immediate danger. 

Is military invasion a possibility? 

The imminence oT invasion is a 
matter of Thailand 'a priority on Red 
( 'hina'.s target list, and whether Red 
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YUNNAN 



Thai Autonomous People's 
Government set up in Yun- 
nan Province by Red China 
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China believes it can gain control by 
other means. It seems likely that, 
for a while at least, Reri China will 
try subversion and infiltr.it ion and 
pressure tactics on Thailand's lead- 
ership before attempting warfare. 

H Thailand in danger from her 
own communists? 

The Red threat to Thailand is ex- 
tern.! I rather than internal. The 
possibility of a popular internal re- 
volt seems extremely remote. 

Is communism weak in Thailand? 

Only .-j handful of tin- Million's ]:>.- 
fMH),CMM) people have any communist 
leanings. Those who have are mostlv 
among ihe 3,000,000 resident Chi- 
nese. Active party membership is 
perhaps between 5,000 and 7.000. 

Has the Communist Party any 
status in Thailand? 

In shortly after the estab- 

lishment of the constitutional mon- 
archy, the Communist Party was tin* 
dared illegal. This law was tempo- 
rarily repealed in 1946 to avoid the 
SoviH Unions veto of Thailand's 
request for admission to the United 
Nations, but in lf). r >2 the party again 
was outlawed. 



Since then. Red elements have 
gone underground and then- have 
been some attempts to operate 
through front organisations such as 
the Central I^lIhji Union, which a 
federation of unions. These at- 
tempts, however, arc hampered by 
the absence of powerful formal 
groups to infiltrate. 

How has Thailand managed to 
remain relatively free of Internal 
communist troubles? 

Thailand doesn't offer the soil of 
popular discontent in which com- 
munism run take seed, The popula- 
tion is relatively we] I off and the 
.standard of livinsi is higher than the 
rest of Southeast Asia and is contin- 
uing to rise, The Thai have never 
experienced chronic hunger or pov- 
erty. The country has always en- 
joyed a surplus of food and land. 
Most fanners own their land and are 
not plagued I '. rU'hl. 

Also, the Kuddhist religion has in 
stilled a gentle, accepting altitude 
toward life, and recent history has 
not burdened Ihe people with any 
irreparable national setbacks or 
widespread devastation which might 
c ause hardship and stimulate unrest 
Personal freedom has always been 



highly prized by the Thai. In fact 
the word Thai means free. 

Are the people strongly against 
communism? 

The Thai masses have been noted 
for their political indifference, al- 
though there are signs that this at- 
titude is decreasing. They ore over- 
whelmingly opposed to communism, 
hut if cannot be said that they hold 
their views with any great intensity. 

Furthermore, the traditional view 
lit" the Kcncral populace is that such 
matters are the business of the gov- 
ernment and have little to do with 
the life of the average j>erson. 

Are they pro- American? 

*Il»e Thai are remarkably free of 
anti-Western sentiment. They are 
known for the ease with which they 
accept foreigners 

Current feelings are especially 
cordial toward the United States 
An American does not even require 
a visa to enter the country, At the 
popular level, Americans probably 
enjoy greater favor than any other 
foreigners. At Ihe official level, 
t hese feelings undoubtedly are 
strengthened by the desire to receive 
continued assistance and protection 
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Greatest threat is from invasion. 
Internal revolt appears unlikely. 



THAI LA N D con t in u e d 

from the United Stales when Thai- 
land's freedom is endangered by the 
nearness of communist forces 

What is the U.S. doing to pro- 
mots friendship? 

Providing military, economic, 
technical and educational assistance. 
The United States is providing mili- 
tary equipment ami training through 
the Joint U. S. Military Advisory 
Croup. Economic and technical as- 
sistance was offered on a wide front, 
particularly in agriculture, by the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

Under the Fu 3 bright ruid Smith- 
Mundt Acts there has been a con- 
tinuing exchange of students, educa- 
tors and professional persons. The 
program started in 1950 and so far 
195 Thai have come to America and 
70 Americans have gone to Thailand. 
An additional 273 Thai have re- 
ceived grants to attend American 
.sponsored schools in Thailand 

A number of private American 
companies are now engaged in such 
developments as dredging, road con- 
struction and the installation of a 
new telephone system. 

What it Red China doing? 

To invade Thailand, Ked China 



needs sonic pretext to justify the 
action in the eyes of other Asians. 
The excuse which has been useful 
for Indochina — "liberation from a 
Western colonial power" — does not 
apply to Thailand. 

In 1953, therefore, the Reds an- 
nounced from Feiping the formation 
of a "Thai Autonomous People's 
Government" in China's southern 
Yunnan Province, which is close to 
Thailand's northern border, Thi^ 
movement has all the earmarks of the 
much needed justification. It is a 
kind of "people's government in ex- 
ile" and could easily In' aimed at the 
ultimate incorporation of the people 
of Thailand, Laos, Burma and Yun- 
nan — all of whom are of related eth- 
nic stock — into a single state. 

This possibility Is strengthened by 
the fact that Pridi Panomyong, a 
former Prime Minister, is now in 
Red China and apparently is being 
prepared to lead the TAPG— Thai 
Autonomous People's Government. 

Are any areas discontented? 

The areas most sensitive to com- 
munist influence are the northeast 
provinces bordering Laos. This re- 
gion is the least well off economi- 
cally and has shown the greatest 
discontent with Prime Minister Phi- 
bul and his government. 

Tension in the northeast area has 
been increased by the piY'sence of 
an estimated f30 h fKX) Vietnamese ref- 
ugees who fled their homeland dur- 
ing World War II and the more re- 
cent conflict with the Viet Minh. 
Most are located now in regions bor- 
dering the Mekhong River, with a 
large colony in the vicinity of Ubob 

Many of these refugees have been 
actively cooperating with Ho Chi 
Minh s forces in Indochina and are 
known to be under the discipline of 
communist leaders. 

How far would the Thai go to 
avoid their country's capture by 
the communists? 

The government can be expected 
to avoid acts which might arouse 
open conflict or retaliation on the 
part of communist China. On the 
other hand, although Thailand is 
eager for American military and eco- 
nomic aid, it is equally eager to 
avoid any domination from abroad 
which such aid might entail. 

How important is Thailand" & food 
production to other free Asiatic 
nations? 

Together with Burma and Indo- 
china, Thailand comprises one of the 
major rice surplus areas in Asia. 
Today Thailand is producing more 
rice than ever before, production 
having increased about 70 per cent 
over the prewar average. But its role. 



as a rice supplier has declined some- 
what in the past few years. Exports 
in 19f>l wore 1 .875 ,000 tons while last 
year they had dropped to 1,003,000. 

For one thing, the Thai govern- 
ment controls the country's rice ex- 
port monopoly, and since rice ex- 
ports are the main source of national 
revenue, the present regime has at- 
tempted to keep prices high, 

Furthermore, rice is now begin- 
ning to enter Southeast Asia from 
Australia, British Guiana. Egypt, 
Brazil and the United States, often 
well below the Thai price. Fifteen 
years ago less than five per cent of 
the world's ricelands were outside oF 
Asia; today the figure is about eight 
per cent. The use of mechanized 
farming methods in these new rice 
areas can be expected to continue 
this trend. 

Can the production of food be 
increased? 

Thailand's problem is riot merely 
to increase rice production, but to 
obtain greater yields per acre and to 
pmduce at lower costs. The area 
now under cultivation has almost 
reached its limit rice farming now 
covers nearly 95 per cent of the culti- 
vated land. 

Yields have been decreasing stead* 
ily for 20 years. In 1934 3 "j the yield 
was 910 pounds milled per acre; in 
1946-47 it was 750, Tile only solu- 
tion is the introduction of improved 
agricultural technology and mechan- 
ised hirming methods. 

Are modern form methods used? 

Agricultural technique has re- 
mained substantially unchanged 
despite attempts to introduce im- 
proved methods. For one thing, 
there is little incentive for the aver- 
age cash -crop farmer to improve the 
land. 

In the central plain, where most 
of Thailand's export rice is grown, 
cultivation is on a shifting basis, 
carried out by migratory farmers 
who rent a parcel of land, usually 
for a year, sell the crop for cash and 
then move on. 

This is one reason why yields have 
decreased so extensively. The in- 
troduction of mechanized methods 
faces formidable obstacles. Eighty 
per cent of the area under paddy is 
in small fields surrounded by low 
earthen dikes to maintain an equal 
depth of water within the area so 
surrounded. Such a terrain makes 
the use of tractors impractical. 

The long-range answer is the de- 
velopment of larger holdings with 
controlled inundation, 

With an eye to these and other 
problems, the Thai Ministry of Agri- 
culture has commenced a program to 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Chamber's 



A cross section of business, largo and 
small, is represented in the eighteen 
new officers and directors elected hy 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

A. Koyd Cnmplh']], chairman of 
the board, Mississippi School Sup- 
ply Co,, Jackson, \1i.ss., i.-. (he new 
president of tin- national organiza- 
tion. He sur<vods Clem D. John- 
ston. Blue Hills, Koanoke. Va., who 
has become chairman of the Cham- 
bers hoard of directors 

Richard L. Bowditch, chairman of 
the board, C,H. Spraguc & Son Co., 
Boston. Mass., is the new chairman 
of llie executive committee. Russell 
C. Harrington, resident partner. 
Krnst & Ernst, Providem-e, R.I., is 
the new treasurer. 

The Chamber's three new vice 
presidents are Mrlvin H. Raker, 
chairman of the hoard, National 
Gypsum Co., Buffalo; J, H Cir- 
michacl. president, Capital Airlines. 
Inc.. Washington. D ('..and Henry 
K earns, owner, San Gabriel Valley 
Motors. San Gabriel, I 'alif. 



new leaders 



Elected to serve as di ret tors for 
the first time: 

District 2: Fred C Heinz, vice 
pri sid< '(it. H.J. Heinz Co,. Pittsburgh. 

District 3; Archie W McLejui. 
president, I I \ ml. ■ \ .,, ,| 
Bank & Trust Co., Rockv Mount, 
N.C, 

Distric t 6: Rohert C. Basset t. pub- 
lishrr, Milwaukee Sentittrt, MiJwau- 
kn-: and (Jrorp-M, Foster, chairman 
of the hoard, John Morrill & Co., Ot- 
Uimwa. Ia. 

District 10: Louis ft. Limdborg, 
vice president. Bank of America, 
San Francis**). 

Transports ion and ( , ormiiuniea- 
tions: Walter F, Carey, president. 
Automobile ( 1 ;i rt'ii th, Inc., Flint. 

Foreign Commerce: John S. Colr- 
man, president. Burroughs (Corpora- 
tion. Detroit 

At Larger Pierre S. du Pont, 3rd. 
secretary. E.I. dn Peril de Nemours 
& Co.. Inc., Wilmington. 

Domestic Distribution : George 
Hansen, president. Chandler & Co., 
Ui i>,ton. 




A. Boyd Campbell 



Natural Resources: Peter D. 
Joer.s, vice president, Dierks Forests, 
Inc., Hot Springs, Ark., and Lyall 
Tracy, industrial relations manager, 
Rayonier, Inc., Hoquiam, Wash. 

Construction and Civic Develop- 
ment: George W. Weal chai rnian of 
the rm/n d. Wcsl Lumber ( '«., Atlanta. 





M AUTHORITATIVE REPORT 
BY THE STAFF OP 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 



AGRICULTURE 



Farmers may expect more mete- 
orological service from the U.S, 
Weather Bureau. 

To start with, Congress is expect- 
ed to approve additional funds, to 
step up the five-day forecasts from 
the present two reports per week to 
three. Special three-day forecasts 
were begun last year. 

In a report titled "Weather is the 
Nation's Business" a government 
advisory rommittee recommended 
that the Weather Bureau expand its 
observations, reports and forecasts 
to provide additional weal her infor- 
mation to farmers. 

Given the funds, here's how the 
Weather Bureau sees its objectives: 
to provide. 1. the latest .available 
forecasts prior to the beginning of 
farm operations which take several 
days to complete^ 2, a forecast for 
the farmer's specific locaIity+ % 
more frequent longer -period fore 
casts covering three to six days in 
advance, 4, seasonal forecasts for the 
farmer, 5. forecasts with more mete- 
orological details, and. 6. to coop- 
erate with land grant agricultural 
colleges to obtain more basic infor- 
mation as to the influence of weather 
on farm production. 



CONSTRUCTION 



The huilding i-A homes continues 
at a breath- taking pace. There ia 
some concern about overbuilding. 
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There is concern because, si nee 
1950, the new homes started have 
exceeded the net number of house- 
hold formations. Yet in the period 
from 1930 to 1949, during depression 
and war, in only one year ( 1941 i 
did home-building balance house- 
hold formation. During most of 
these years building failed, in con- 
siderable degree, to meet the de- 
mands of household formation. 

Other factors* however, offset the 
spread between household formation 
of 600,000 a year and new housing 
starts now at a rate of about 1,400,- 
(XMt for the year. 

High birth rates have caused an 
increasingly large number of fam- 
ilies to seek larger living quarters. 
The higher level of income and liv- 
ing standards has enenu raged un- 
doubling of family units and made 
people want better quarters. 

Other factors are the mass move- 
ment to the suburbs und the decline 
in number of farm households which 
suggests an additional source of ur- 
ban housing demand. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



HOWS 



made progress in Congress. Tighter 
legislation will be recommend ed. 
however, to make it easier for gov- 
ernment to split up merged firmti 
and permit antitrust suits :iji;]ins1 
merged banks. This issue is so im- 
portant the Congress will take ample 
lime to study it in detail and prob.i 
bly will not act be fun- nexl yr.-ir 

Between 1947 and the end of 1953, 
there were more than 600 bank 
mergers, and the 1954 figure of 207 
sets a postwar peak. New hank* 
established between 1947 and 1953 
totaled 532, with an additional 73 
added in 1954. 

For 1905, at Least 350 more mer- 
gers, involving more than 700 insti- 
tutions, are forecast. The net change 
for all banks in the 1947- 1954 period 
showed a decline of only 347 bunks. 



DISTRIBUTION 



One of industry's greatest prob 
lems today is to stimulate consump- 
tion to absorb all the things that can 
now be manufactured. The tech- 
niques of motivation research prom- 
ise to help in its solution. 

Motivation research is like X-ray 
photography. It gives a picture, of 
human beings which is different 
from that normally apparent to the 
senses. Using exact questions, depth 
interviews and hidden-purpose teste, 
it can provide some answers to 
"what makes people buy?" and "un- 
der what conditions?" 

Motivation research is expected to 
aid marketing by applying its find- 
ings to advertising appeals, product 
.mil package design, timing of earn 
paigTi-s and even planning produc- 
tion. Some faith is now being put 
in motivation n ■search h to dies as an 
economic forecasting device. 

Although a valuable new tool for 
business, it is not a substitute Tnr 
market research and a good sales de- 
partment, but rather Jin additional 
aid to sound planning. 



In line with other segments of the 
economy, bunking today is stronger 
and more competitive than at any 
time in the recent past. The wave of 
mergers in the postwar years has 
raised again the question of monop- 
oly. Actually, this trend has been 
caused by competition. 

Antimerger legislation has not 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Congress will decide whether the 
United States should become a sub- 
scriber to the Internationa] Finance 
Corporation, being organized an an 
adjunct to the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment. With a membership restricted 
to the members of the World Bank, 
the proposed fiH>0,0OG\tKX) corpora- 
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BUSINESS? a look ahead 



Lion will not compote in the field 
OOV«*ed by the World Bank It is to 
provide* in association with private 
investors* — local and foreign — risk 
capital for productive private enter- 
prises when other sources of capital 
are unavailable The U. S. share 
would hp equal to the U. S. share in 
the World Bank, SJa.tMKMXX). 

The corporation will not attempt 
to control the enterprises which it 
aids- The funds may not he used for 
purchase of capital stock and the 
corporation's holdings will be sold 
to private investors as soon as pos- 
sible and after conversion into stock. 
Loan funds will either bear fixed in- 
terest or the obligations of the enter- 
prise will bear interest related to 
earnings. It is anticipated that most 
of the financing for each enterprise 
will have to come from private funds 
with the corporation carrying a 
minor share. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Programs of federal aid to the 
states are due for congressional 
scrutiny after the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations sub- 
mits its report late this month. This 
report will cover many aspects of 
intergovernmental relations, but fed- 
eral aid problems are expected to 
get the lion's share of attention, 

The commission is broadly repre- 
sentative of many points of view, 
ranging from extreme centralism to 
extreme fleeeiirralism. li will l>e sur- 
prising if there is complete agree- 
ment upon li 1 1 recommendations. 
Unless, that is, the commission's 
findings unci revomrTieudidions are 
watered down. Commission leaders 
hope to avoid that. 

Commission study groups and 
special consultants have finished 
their reports and thr commission is 
using these materials in working up 
its final report. 

These studies, however, do not 
necessarily govern what the com- 
mission will say. They are n starting 
point and the commission is de- 
veloping its own conclusions and 
recommendations. 



LABOR 



Members of the AFL-CIO com- 
bination are now about to set their 
organizations unified. The charter 
developed by the Joint Unity Com- 



mittee is being circulated prior to 
its actual adoption by the conven- 
tions of the two organizations. 

The resources and power of this 
combination are, of course, stagger- 
ing under any kind of analysis 
whether in terms of members, 
wealth, bargaining jKtwer, or politics. 

The political implications are 
those which more than any other 
threaten what may be revolutionary 
changes. < See page '2$ i 

George Meany, the de facto pres- 
ident of the merging group, ha* -said: 
"With a united organization of more 
than 15,000,000 members, we will 
be able to move ahead with the 
primary job of organizing the unor- 
ganized and with the unfinished task 
of correcting adverse legislation.'' 

The success of labor in the 1954 
elections and in the subsequent 
makeup of both Senate and House 
Labor Committees in the present 
( Congress is a caution to those who 
would sell labor .short in its an- 
nounced drive to dominate the po- 
litical scene. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



With the records now in for 1954, 
few industries have shown such 
strength in the past year as paper 
and pulp. Sales and earnings of 
many paper and pulp companies hit 
an all-time high. This has led to the 
prediction that this industry, now 
No. 4 in the U. S. t may become No. 
L Industry expansion in the West, 
South and Alaska is expected to in- 
crease U. S. capacity to 30,442,000 
tons by 195ft, 

Because of the fast growth of 
pulping species arid the large forest 
holdings the industry is developing 
in tiie South, most of the increase in 
pulp production will take place 
there. New pulping pn»cesses to 
utilize hardwoods will increase pulp 
production in the East and South. 
Pacific Coast marketing and wood- 
pulp supply potentials will continue 
the present expansion of the indus- 
try in that region, while Alaska en- 
tered a new industrial era last year 
with the opening oF a pulp mill at 
Ketchikan 

Then- is confidence that commer- 
cial forests of the U. S. can meet the. 
nation's needs Tor wood. Research 
is learning how to grow more wood 
cellulose per acre, and more of 1he 
tree will be Used, 



TAXATION 



No more tax legislation this year. 
The Treasury is showing increasing 
reluctance to bring forward the 
many minor errors in the 1954 Code 
for correction at this session, Ob- 
servers have eoneluded that the 
list of 70-plus items includes noth- 
ing of major import and that all or 
most can he handled temporarily by 
administration or regulation. 

Experience with die democratical- 
ly labeled "blooper" suggests cau- 
tion rather than haste. It is also 
probable that future identification 
of additional needed revisions would 
require another corrective bill next 
year. The prospect now is for con- 
sideration as part of the Administra- 
tion's tax program in 1956, 

The work schedule of the Ways 
and Means Committee for the rest 
of the legislative year is already 
heavy. Hills for customs simplifica- 
tion, Philippine trade, and the Or- 
ganisation for Trade Cooperation 
will require extensive hearings and 
little time is left for action. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Atomic transportation is here. 
This was the theme of John play 
Hopkins" talk on atomic energy po- 
tentials in transportation before the 
Forty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber, Mr. Hopkins' company, 
the General Dynamics Corporation, 
in cooperation with the Waiting- 
house Electric Corporation, huilt the 
submarine ;\finltiuA. 

' Engineering experience with the 
Nautilus" Mr Hopkins said, "has 
proven die feasibility of ;i nuclear 
plant to propel a ship: it has proven 
that reactors rare safe and reliable to 
operate, and that they are capable 
of tremendous endurance. Nuclear 
power will also have a tremendous 
effect on the air transport of the fu- 
ture because it confers relative inde- 
pendence from fuel, giving virtually 
unlimited range. Even more impor- 
tant, nuclear energy does not require 
oxygen to produce power, mil when 
unlimited range is combined with 
oxygen-free operation, travel in the 
outer atmosphere comes well within 
our compass " 

Mr. Hopkins predicted that it is 
imi entirely inc onceivable that with- 
in our lifetime a trip from New York 
to London will take 30 minutes. 
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1,000 

RED ARMY VETS 
TRAIN GI'S 



By WILLIAM A. ULMAN 




" ™" "uui. i A i 1 1 

MENACING INVADER is only Corp. Klaus Gorki, U.S. Army, in Russian 
uniform and carrying Red tommy gun. With other former members of Soviet 
and satellite armies, he teaches American soldiers about Red arms and tactics 



I RECENTLY spent a few days in 
an historic United States Coast Ar- 
tillery fortress talking to half a doz- 
en young Russian veterans of the 
Rod Army; with them was a Czecho- 
slovak Army defector and a young 
Polish aristocrat without communist 
military service. 

They had much in common— a 
gnm, in some r.-jses, ghastly, past; a 
future toward which they strive with 
the determination of the early set- 
tlers of the United States, who had 
also burned their hridges. When not 
on a demonstration their regular 
U. S. Army uniforms show ranks 
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ranging from PFC to master ser- 
geant, plus one brand new second 
lieutenant. Their Military Occupa- 
tional Specialty is mostly "Linguis- 
tic Specialist — 4320, pt 

This squad of ex -Red Army men 
includes some of the thousand odd of 
whom Gen. John E. Dahiquist, com 
manding the Continental Army 
Command, said in part: "A certain 
number of foreign nationals have 
been allowed to enlist in the U. & 
Army because they can provide valu 
able specialist talents. , . J think 
this program— The Lodge Act 
extremely valuable to our Army 



t — is 



It is gratifying to note that these 
stateless citizens, most of them from 
country behind the Iron Curtain, 
have volunteered to serve five years 
in our Army to qualify for IL S 
citizenship. . . 

The names by which I will refer to 
them are false. Their true mimes arc 
known only to a handful in the 
United States Army. But even this 
does not protect them Troin receiv- 
ing threatening letters from MVD 
agents. But when a man whose new 
identity shows him officially to be 
from, say Lvov, receives threats con- 
cerning relatives there, he may weJl 
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smile, knowing thnt the MVD 
s(i[E biiffled bwatuse his true home 
may be< say, Leningrad, 

One of these men said to met 
"First, of Russians, you must under- 
stand the passionate love for Mother 
Russia. In the beginning, they com- 
bined crommuriism with Russiani-sm 
— a new and reformed life joined 
with the old patriotism. That's the 
way it looked. Now it is just a Nazi 
dictatorship with overtones of orient- 
al despotism. We are not aJJ such 
Hlupid clods as ko many Americans 
think. It took fiO yeans to revolt suc- 
cessfully against the old oppression; 
it may take another 50 years to 
destroy this one. But we revolt for 
Russia, not worldwide Soviet com- 
munism." 

Then he added something that 
shocked me: "In Russia we all know 
that Americans are against commu- 
nism. Because of that some of us are 
both hopeful and grateful. But few 
will leave their loves, their lives and 
homos to follow you because it is not 
enough to be against something— 
what are you for? What is the sym- 
bol that holds your many religions 
and people together? I think, per 
haps, those in Europe cannot learn 
the answer to that because it is not 
clear to you. I met men in Korea 
who died not knowing why/' 

At one time the idea was to create 
within the U. S. Army an entire 
battalion of Russian, or Iron Cur- 
tain, troops from among the defec- 
tors who slip across the borders 
almost daily from Russian zones of 
Austria and Germany. Members nf 
this battalion would speak, be uni- 
formed, equipped, trained and live 
exactly as if they were .still in the 
Red Army. They were to have be- 
come a compact, traveling Aggressor 
Force against which U. 8 Combat 
Teams could try out their taetirs. 
For many reasons the idea was found 
impracticable- not the least rea- 
son was that the individual skills 
of these defectors were too valuable 
to eon i -i -Titrate in a single field. The 
purpose is to prevent waste of a sin- 
gle talent in our determination to re- 
tain our psychological, as well as 
tactical, advantages over the Army 
of the Soviets, 

Some of the Russian-trained sol- 
diers appear to be doing straight CI 
jobs. But their very presence fan a 
U, S. Army unit h,'is gTvat instruc- 
tional value to the U. S. soldiers. 
Those young Red Army veterans 
give talks- sometimes illustrated — 
concerning the Soviets, their army, 
iirms, people, morale, tenviin Others 
demonstrate Soviet bayonet tactics, 
hand grenades, infiltration, camou- 
flage and mine laying all the thou- 
sands of details which would help 
our men in hand-to-hand fighting 
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( feel like telling the boss; 

"Next trip, take the pressure off,,. 
relax in the ease and comfort of Pullman! 



"He's a bundle of nerves — and ho wonder I 
The way that man works— always on the move 
from morning till ni^ht— on the go» much of the 
lime — Pill surprised he can keep it up] 

"Of course, he should know bettrrf 

"I think Til telJ him. Tell him there's one 
place where he can relax in a world of peace and 
quiet — shed tension and worry a* he travels — 
without fighting traffic or weather. And that's 
in a Pulimttnf" 

If you're important to your family and buai- 
15***+ relax — make that next trip an overnight va- 
cation by Pullman. Enjoy complete privacy. 
S«rvke at your fingertips. Wonderful, hoi, fresh- 
ly cooked meals. On-lime arrival in the heart of 
town with a "rent-a-car" reserved for you, if you 
wish. Enjoy the peace or mind that goes with 
America's finest, safest, surest, most comfortable 
and dependable funn of travel — Pultmanf 



You're icfe end sure 




when you travel by 

u if man 




H El AX frrjin i\\f itpumrnl ymj 
■Hf iuuard. Shrug off bunj- 
iimh IfflftioTi. Fohlft hiphw*jr 
1 rafiii* h*lmk nd frealhr r j it 
a t\ i i,i 1 1- rri PnJhn,iii r.ir ■ 
f—iiiBS hotel wu wheels! 




RELAX ■bd enjoy In* rum. 
pu.ninnf.il I |i of other*, if Jim 
wi*h, in lite friendly dud car. 
Everything ii deiigiifj for 
jraur [terminal pJeuuret 

© I WS. Ifca ft/ 1 1 prion Company 




Li. Col. Gunther E. Hartel {right) and .supply sergeant inspect Corp. Gorki in his Russian uniform 



with one of the world's most formi- 
dable combat armies. Many of these 
men — when their Americanization 
has passt 1 *! beyond possible doubt 
will undoubtedly become cadres for 
training units — task groups to train 
forces capable of operating in spe- 
cific areas in case we must ever re- 
taliate against a hostile act by the 



world communists. These Amer- 
ican soldiers will know terrain, lan- 
guage. fKHfftlf. industries, defend- - 
even the street car schedules of the 
areas where they will presumably 
have to operate. Much of this infor- 
mation will be taught them by a 
enmhi nation of the defectors, person- 
ally, and by the specific, technical 



Colonel Hartel and four of his men examine machine gun used 
by Reds. Russian uniforms are well made, arms dependable 




film work of the important little 
group I visited. 

Lt Col. Gunther E. Hartel, Gen- 
eral Staff h U, S. Array, directs the 
activities of a highly skilled group 
which he personally hand picked. 
Colonel Harte.l is dark, medium 
height, quietly aggressive and has 
heavy eyebrows shagging out over 
singularly calm but intelligent eyes. 
He was born in Germany and came 
to the 17. S. in 19,16 when he was 17. 
He joined the old 101st Cavalry, 
"Squadron li" N, Y. State National 
Guard. Perhaps one reason why 
Colonel Hartel has such a deep re- 
sponsiveness to his unique squad of 
men is that he remembers how he, 
himself, was hitterly distrusted as a 
German in the IJ. S. Army between 
19,18 and 1 94 a, After his graduation 
from Officer Candidate School in 
March. 1942, he was posted to In- 
telligence where he has been ever 
since. 

"In Korea. 1 ' he told me, 'the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps acquired a huge 
pile of Russian motion picture* — 
films covering virtually every phase 
of Russian life from the komao/nol 
the young communist league — and 
the kolkhoz, or collective farm, to 
political propaganda films and news- 
reels. There were also documen- 
taries to he u.sed in traininn Chi new 
Red A rmy officers in their techniques 
for use on bolh civil and military 
prisoners. One of the films showed 
how to catalog all men for callous 
and utterly impersonal usage by the 
supreme state— and then taught the 
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different techniques of driving each 
separate category insane, as might be 
required.' 1 

Tfaeie Dims added many more 
million feet of official Russian mov- 
ir* in Che already large stocks pre 
viously acquired by the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. Tlie Chief of Army 
Field Forres established a film proj- 
<vt under Intelligence and placed 
Colonel Hartel in charge. The Sig- 
nal Corps, producers of countless 
LL S. Army films, had the physical 
facilities. It was up to Colonel Har- 
tel to select his men out of more than 
1,000 ex-Soviet soldiers and then 
provide (hem with inspiration. The 
rec ord shows that he did both. 

Out of genuine Russian films 
Colonel Hartel and hifi roving crew 
are remitting more than 25 highly 
specialized documentaries. S:jmi! 
may never even be publicly aclcnowl 
edged -such is the secrecy that a t- 
tenri.H certain operations. Most will 
l>e distributed through the training 
i-ampK; some may become avai table 
For public distribution. One or two 
have already reached the public. 

Colonel H artel's men. expert in 
the Red Army from firsthand ex- 
perience, review the basic Russian 
films and sound tracks and recognise 
material of potential value in U. S. 
Army training and intelligence. As 
the reels roll by, scenes are swiftly 
marked with grease pencil — scenes 
of equipment, techniques, Soviet sol- 
diers of various arms and in various 
lUtMEtions, strategies, political indoc- 
trination, scientific experiments on 
men's minds and many others, 
From each selected scene the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center blows up 
fi still picture, copies of which are 



cross-indexed into an immense and 
growing reference library. 

"Today," said Colonel Hartel, "if 
the General Staff wanted a complete 
study on the life of Marshal Vasi- 
levsky from youth to the present, 
we could turn it out in a couple of 
weeks. Or perhaps they would be 
interested in a review of the scientific 
works of Pavlov, whose important 
theories on conditioned reflex have 
been debauched into an evil beyond 
the understanding of rational men. 
("Conditioned reflex/' says a Rus- 
sian film on the subject, "Is a con- 
trolled experiment within the brain 
itself." i It has been said that poli- 
tics without patriotism is as evil as a 
man without a soul, The Soviet 
communist tries to kill the soul/' 
He suddenly grinned with a sclf- 
CSOnscious shrug, "Clue is always in 
danger of becoming emotional over 
communism." Then he added: 
"Some illustrations of this attitude 
are in a film we have made." 

This latter, culled from authentic 
Russian films, is one of the films I 
was shown. Colonel HarteFa men 
have here produced a document 
specifi tally to condition our own 
soldiers to war with a communist 
foe. This leaches: First, never be- 
come a prisoner if bodily strength 
and courage can prevent it; second, 
you must be physically and mentally 
conditioned to resist the monstrous 
and diabolical techniques which are 
used to break men on the wheel of 
the Supreme State. This U, S. film 
breeds "the will to resist in battle"— 
and later, 

I saw the exact techniques the 
communists use -how they screen 
prisoners of war for their weaknesses, 



Sergeant Clyman points out some typical pin-ups found in Red army 
barracks. Propaganda posters and political photos predominate 
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it s SUTLER'S 

new PanLFrame 
utility building 

It is just a bolting job— a fast and easy 
Wrench-and-screw driver job to erect 
B:r.:<i\ n. v.- ]':,:,! h.-.iin utility build- 
ing. Once bolted together it is storm- 
tight — and stay* that way. PanrH^d 
construction makes erection even faster 
and simpler if you want ta erect several 
buildings. Wall panel* can be pre- 
assembled in large sections, and tilted 
up on your foundation. Uses are un- 
limited—field houses, supply depots, 
pump houses, bulk plants, garages, 
Widths from 6 to 24 feet, side walls 8 or 
10 feet high. Get any length you de- 
sire by adding sections. Cost is attrac- 
tively low. Write today for free booklet. 
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different techniques of driving each 
separate category insane, as might be 
required." 

These films added many more 
million feet of official Russian mov- 
ies to the already large stacks pro 
viouslv acquired by the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. The Chief of Army 
Field Forces established a film proj- 
ect under Intelligence and placed 
roll mel Hartel in ehnrpo. The Sig- 
nal Corns, produce*™ nf countless 
U. S. Army films, had the physical 
faciliiii - J I whs up to < 'uLimc] Har- 
tel to selet-t his. men out of more than 
1,000 ex-Soviet soldiers and then 
provide them with inspiration. The 
record shows that he did both. 

Out of genuine Russian films 
Colonel Hartel and his roving crew 
are recutting more than 15 highly 
specialized dwunientaries. S'une 
may never even ho publicly acknow] 
E>d,g(d such is the winy that at- 
tends certain operations, Mctst will 
be distributed through the training 
rumps; some ntay become available 
for public distribution. One or two 
have already reached the public 

Colonel Hartal's men, expert in 
the Red Army from firsthand ox- 
perieme, review the basic Russian 
films and Bound tracks and recognize 
material of potential value in U. S. 
Army training and intelligence. As 
the reels roll by r scenes are swiftly 
marked with grease pen til scenes 
1 1 ecfiiipoM-tit, techniques, Soviet sol- 
diers of various arms and in various 
*i lu.'i lions, srr.i Levies, political indoc- 
trination, peiontifie experiments on 
men's minds and many others. 
From each selected scene the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center blows up 
a still picture, copies of which are 



cross-indexed into an immense and 
growing reference library. 

■Today" said Colonel Hartel, "if 
the General Staff wanted a complete 
study on the life of Marshal Vasi- 
levsky from youth to the present, 
we could turn it out in a couple of 
weeks. Or perhaps they would be 
interested in a review of the scientific 
works of Pavlov, whose important 
theories on conditioned reflex have 
been debauched into an evil beyond 
the understanding of rational men. 
("Conditioned reflex," says a Elus- 
sian film on the subject, "is a con- 
trolled experiment within the bfjtfn 
it-self, 1 ',' It has been said that poli- 
tics without patriotism is as evil as a 
man without a soul. The Soviet 
communist tries to kill the soul.' 1 
He suddenly grinned with a sHf- 
conscious shrug. L 'One is always in 
danger of booming emotional over 
communism." Then he added: 
"Some illustrations of this attitude 
Hre in a film we have made." 

This latter, culled from authentic 
Russian films, is one of the films I 
was shown. Colonel Hartal's men 
have here produced a document 
sf J Jh a I ty to co nd i t ion ou r ow i\ 
soldiers to war with a communist 
foe. This teaches: First, never be- 
come a prisoner if bodily strength 
and courage can prevent it; second, 
you must be physically and mentally 
conditioned to resist the monstrous 
and diabolical techniques which are 
used to break men on the whorl of 
the Supremo State. This L\ S. film 
breeds "the will to resist in battle" — 
and later, 

I saw the exact techniques the 
communists use — how they screen 
prisoners of war for their weaknesses. 



Sergeant Clyman points out same typical pin-ups found in Red army 
barracks. Propaganda posters and political photos predominate 
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physical or mental. The new meth- 
ods are an extension of the theory 
that an intelligent man will rarely 
break under physical torture anrl the 
stupid man ean withstand anything 
but the artfully created agonies of 
the body. 

Colonel Hartel's condensed unci 
revised versions teach something 
vital for combat soldiers to know. 
For instance, at the end of the Ko- 
rean conflict I spoke to one released 
prisoner a lad from Nebraska. He 
groaned in memory of hts P.O.W 
days, "My God," he said r f Td have 
given my soul to have known what 
to have expected next!" 

Colonel Hart el is also trying to 
help in that area. One of his films 
shows how to resist indoctrination. 
This is. (he first step to s^p a man's 
ability to make and rely upon his 
own judgments. 

I was curious to learn what sort 
of men these young Russians are. 
The group was selected to give as 
broad a geographic picture of Russia 
as possible — natives of the Ukraine, 
Moscow, Siberia, Vladivostok, Turk- 
istan arid the Don Basin. Most had 
escaped from Army Divisions in 
Austria, although a couple came over 
from East Germany. They were then 
dispatched to specially organized 
camps in West Germany for careful 
screening. Once cleared, many de- 
fectors have asked for the opportu- 
nity to enlist in the U.S. Army under 
the terms of the Lodge Act, Public 
Law No. 597, Eighty-first Congress, 
.specifically permits stateless persons 
— and any Russian escapee is sud- 
denly awfully stateless to enlist in 
the U SL Army for five years after 
whieh, if his behavior has been ex 
emplary, he can become a U- S. 
citizen. 

In any event Colonel Hartel's men 
not only live and study among, 
Americans, they are encouraged to 
go to the U,N.- where for the first 
time they actually see the Soviet 
brass at work; to go by themselves 
and explore New York City and the 
countryside, freely and without Su- 
pervision. One young major in the 
U. S- Army, a student of Russians 
and Russian history, has a farm just 
outside Washington where he has 
often invited Russian defectors to 
come and live with him and his fam- 
ily. They have the run of the place 
and all the surrounding counties 
Thus they see a real American farm 
community and the wealth of spirit 
which springs from man's honest zeal 
to provide for his family and his 
community. 

It is, evidently, a refreshing ex- 
perience to most of them. They are 
confident when they talk to you and 
ii their pleasure in having 

their cj pin ions sought is torn hing To 
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Amazing New 1T&T development 

evi/i f /vvo/iefionize ai/vraft navigation 



Gives | wait ion of airt-ruil Instantly-, nuimii;iti<rnlly. 

ami nilh ;ic-rnr:ic-v nrvrr hHWr atlaim'd. 

■ 

TacAN I t iki 1 ion 1 a\t \\h\\»a\\v\\\ |H-t>vidr~ Imtli di-l;itirr ami 
bearing information in a single "package" about the hkc of 
an ordinary shoe kit. This has never brcn dorr hrfnre! 

By inte ^ration of function-., ami miniaturization into one 
small unit, TACAN represents a »i:mt stride in airrndt naviga- 
tion equipmriit. Add ntrnur a<TiirMn. and adn | M liIm ] 1 l\ In 
Varying iiMallntinii 1 mid it imn xuvli ji* ■. Ml *li i pboanj or ftn 
nioliile land equipment, and yon know why Tacan is dr*i rilicd 
by military and rjvil aviation officials a* tine of the most 
nifieiillt Jidvariro in m.irn ^'-m-. 

TACAN Ss the result of a *er'w* of development programs 
npouMm-d by the U.S* Navy and »h* L I S. Air Torre at Federal 
ieleeoniniunii'jitif}U Luhuniturif a division of fl«T, It i* an- 
other of theoulht^Miliiu II a I rr..ear<-li and i"ti»jru^riti«^fir«iK" 
and major roiHrilnjtioris io ^jiIVt, rjirn-r i N ] 'rndame flying 

A light, nimpl*; t t,nt}>rt>hf>nsii r T V * \ uith»tm> unit 
can bv mmle muihiht*> jur j»m <ftr flying. 





IMTEI NATIONAL H LIP HON I AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 broad 5lr*.i, N«w York 4, h t 




a compact complete office 
typewriter for as little as 




ehtf irioD down puym«or 



Call your nearby Remington Rand 
Office- r iter Dealer or Branch Office! 
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Here is a unique typewriter chat can han- 
dle all your general office typing.. . and 
give you the extra advantages of com- 
pact size and low price! The Office- riter 
has an 11-inch paper capacity and a 
standard 44-key keyboard. It makes up 
to 10 carbon copies, cuis clean stencils 
and, with Exclusive Miracle Tab, sets up 
easily tor all tubular work. Ask for a com- 
plete demonstration today! 



each I asktfd the same question: 
"Will there be war?" And each 
replied in his way, "Oh, yes. 
Certainly. But you will win it. The 
Russians are not communists and 
once the front passes over them they 
will become your allies." 

Some of these men are now en- 
gaged h or are already married — some 
to other stateless people, others to 
American girls. One is engaged to a 
fourth generation American of Ital- 
ian descent. All 3 re taking courses 
either through the YMCA, the 
Armed Forces schools, or colleges. 
Many have given lectures not only 
to military and general civilian au- 
dicm-es but also to ethnic groups 
from the same areas whenoe they, 
themselves, came. 

At the age of 19 Lieutenant Svo- 
tmdu was a motherless cadet in the 
Czech army aspiring to go into the 
Air Corps. But they gave him a par- 
ty paper to sign, a paper which 
would make him a probationary 
member of the Communist Party. 
Like several others he declined. That 
did not end his military career — 
only its nature. He "joined" a labor 
battalion and minrd coal as a com- 
mon humprt, or heavy laborer. In 
November, 1949, he made his break 
lor freedom. After a time, employed 
as a civilian in Germany, he enlisted 
in the U. S. Army and came to this 
country. 

A Korea veteran from General 
Dean 1 * 24th Division, Lieutenant 
Svoboda went to Officer's Candidate 
School, again; this time he did not 
have to sign any party papers. He 
told me, "I am proud to be an Amer- 
ican officer it is good. It will prove 
to the others that here there truly is 
limitless opportunity." He paused. 
"There are two qualities of aliens in 
the U. S. Army. Hnth can do a good 
CJ job. Some came frankly tor the 
in.iti'i t.il advantages food, pay and 
an easier I He; others gave up family, 
profession, everything that drives a 
man,, for the one great gamble of 
freedom." He stubbed out his eiga- 
ret firmly. "I know of one Bach- 
elor c »f Science from the University 
of Prague — he is selling sardines in 
a PX He is puzzled, but he is wait- 
ing to be used/" 

Master Sergeant Clyman is riot a 
defector. Ho proudly uses his own 
nanir Me came to Ihe U. S. from 
the Obi as t of Odessa in 1022. A 
citizen since 1330, he has been aU.S. 
soldier since 1939 when "President 
Roosevelt invited me to join. Hav- 
ing voted for him. I itntid hardly re- 
fuse to join. 1 ' 

Sergeant Clyman is short, stocky, 
bald and wears glasses. He has the 
benignly watchful eye of a steady 
but unspectacular winner at poker. 
His English is fluent, but still some- 
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the new Remington 

A PRODUCT Of Hs*r**i*iiffrtTi Itftutf 




"I know that's what he said 
— I've got it right here in a telegram" 



When you want to avoid misunderstanding, say it 
in a telegram. 

People can see what you mean when you wire. Your 
message carries both the impact of speed and the per- 
manence of the written word. That's why active execu- 
tives on top of the business world rely on Western 
Union. They know they'll get better results faster when 



they wire. The same built-in advantages of every 
telegram are yours to use— any lime, for any purpose. 



tht fl 



WESTERN UNION 



g£) WESTERN - « 
U NION 

Now, Yau Gel r^or« in "Utogrann 

You got 1 5 words milwad of 1 0 
ftj tlorl with in fa\t wif*.*. r , 
extra word* coil only penniei. 
tAcxt word* in night lottery too. 



STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES' 

Employees Appreciate Cotton Towels 




t'f(v» Ttneei Srrpic*, ItltMtwinytutt, III. 



The State Form Insurance Companies Group is a giant in its field. For 
example > it insures mure automobiles than any other company in the 
world. And keeping the I Sou emplnyees in its i! looming ton home (if! ice 
happy is regarded as good public relations. In this respect, providing 
cotton towels in »ll washrooms j»rut clinics is considered very important, 

Th* Group's employees like the soft, at-home touch of cotton towels. 
They feel they absorb better and dry faster. And management likes the 
day-to-day economy of cotton towels, the rlcan, uncluttered washruoms, 
the freedom from -Mo rage and inventory hs^irhu'hes. 

Take thin tip from wise m»na>fement-give the towel job to cotton in 
your office building, plant or institution. Write for free booklet which 
explains how cotton tow«[ sen. ice will help you, The address; Fairfax, 
Dept. N, 65 Worth St.. New York 13, N. Y. 

Here's How Linen Supply Works , . . 

Von buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost-cabinets, pickup and 
deli very, M I oma tic su pply o f fresh ly lau n de red to we\$ 
•vi' I uniforms, Quanl ities can be inn rt-ast'd or iJerresruicd 
un short nutice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY or 
TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 

Clean Cotton Towels . . . 

Sure Sign of Good Ma nagement 

Fairfax Towels 

A P4O0UCT Of WEST PQINT MANUFACTURING CO, 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO,, SELLI N& AOlNTS, 45 WORTH STMET, NEW YOSK 1) 




what accented. He is a man of im- 
portance in this group. At i~A> he is 
their uncle, He helps thorn with 
their studies, their worries and their 
depressions. "A true Russian tan 
set so depressed!" he says, He 
constantly is explaining the seeming 
whimsicalities and vagaries of Amer- 
ican life to I hem and almost as fre- 
quently is explaining to our own 
Yank OFh that not all men from nil 
lands can get wildly enthusiastic 
about baseball. 

"This job is most interesting," he 
says. "But tough. Keeping the men 
on the righl track as \\wy adjust to 
the U, S, is not easy. There is a say- 
ing that where you have five Rus- 
sians, you have five groups. Hitler's 
mistake was in not recognizing this, 
He fought all Russians,, not just the 
communists. He could have divided 
up the Russians; my Ukrainians, for 
example, looked upon the Wehr 
macht as liberators until they got 
shot for their pains. Then they be- 
came Ukrainian partisans, not com- 
munist partisans, All Slavs like to he 
partisans. It is built in. And a 
Slavic partisan army is an army, not 
just a bunt h of guerrillas. They fight 
like the Americans fought the Brit- 
ish regulars— mostly invisible. 1ml 
still they are an army, with army 
discipline 

"As Americans, our higgest ally 
on Russian soil would be our con- 
fliu r we don't need to vat off their 
land, take their goods and animals 
and women." He paused reflective- 
ly, "But never put a communist in 
charge of anything. You can't trusl 
them." Then he added, ' 'Don't for- 
get 1 bat every communist will fight 
you with everything he's got. He's 
no Russian he's a disease. But we 
must remember that more than 70 
per cent of the R*d Army is either 
communist or candidates for the 
party/' 

Like all the others. I ask^l Ser- 
geant Clyman where we should pr«»s.H 
hardest on our retaliation if the So- 
viets are foolish enough to start a 
third world war. This subject is 
the greatest single bull-session topic 
among the men. They disagree ac- 
cording to their military service and 
background, but in general all say 
that the program should be aerial 
Ivnussmcnt of Asiatic Russia mid 
China, a strong holding action in 
Europe coupled with heavy air at- 
tacks on the Moscow Don Basin 
area, hut with a real land invasion 
coming up from the south, based 
across Turkey and Iran. Their con- 
cept is that of a wedge going up the 
Caspian, by sea> over the eastward 
land between the Caspian and the 
small Aral Sea and on as far east ns 
is supportable by the base. The 
(Continued on {xige Rat 
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is attracting MORE INDUSTRIES per capita than any other state! 



HO STATE OUT. {'miMimtion forbids if! 
Surf, fa; fgf, nuHiwt 

10 "NUISAHU " OR "PEN Al T t" TAX, No 

itrl incomt, use, retail We/, rarporate tr fnanst- 
i ), <utit'\ r-/x.' Only Yi of I* on gross receipts 
from sales For processing, re-sair, etc.. not in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 1* on other 
receipts derived in Tmliana otctjn fcrni. s.ijc 
bp ultimate consumer (W of 1%); there is NO 
tax 01 receipts ftntti saUs in interstate w fortiori 
cowmene? 

3R» LOWEST UNEMPLOYMENT TAX IN U. 3. 

Averages .7 of l*^snr/y half U. $, jir eragf; 

■ AW MATERIALS. Low-cost coal (tith in 
U.S., lCW mines, 20-30 million tons yr., 2ooO 
yrj. At present rate), Limesrone fbldg, * 
agric. ). Natural gxs (billion Cu. ft. yr.). "City 
Ccnirr of che World. Petroleum 'aid ]000- 
mi. pipeline from s.w.). "White Clay," rich 
in aluminum. Water. Corn. Soybeans. Sand. 
Gravel. Wood. Etc, 



CLOSEST TO ALL MARKETS, to twf U. S. 

population center, 

PUVfff OF FIRM POWER, Never lost a 
plant at prospect for wans of power, Ovet J 
ti bp. a yt, (10* over U.S. per cap. avg.) 
pJtti 114 million emergency h,p, through inter- 
connected Transmission system. Often Vi of 
IT. of total prodn. cos? AU .n <. kc|-r al'j<u.l 
ol needs. Only 2* hydro- or oil generated— 
98* by coal, mostly tm&mtfi tun coal, 

COOt LA 10R — 97* native, 99.2% literate, 
Responsible, versatile, 30* finer gprirtirnttit 
uvritrs per capita than nationally! Enviable 
Strike and lockout records, l-'irst in U, S, with 
state labor-management charter. 

LOWER LAIOR COITS. U.S. median weekly 
wage of mfg, employees under unemploy- 
ment Compensation is 7* higher than tn Ind. 
And Mich. -Hi, -Ohio avg. is ft* higher than 
in hid. Families earning 52rj*M>-$oflOO #re 
L0\. ff.'...r t prevalent in la>i. tk.i:> nationally; 



INDIANA now has IO.500 mdujtncj {*p 31% from '48 to '53, Hp 29% /rum 
'.TC /* '47) * Leads tit-igriht>r sr.itt 1 111 urn-plant vahu- p, ■ up. — by 127%, 
I IO%, iH%, I2'3f„ S%. ♦ Isgrowintt 5<J% faster than U.S. (now 4^0t),t)f>O 
— 60% urban, 40% rural), • Adds 3 rimes more dollar value to goods by 
mfg. than in 39 (states ranking 1st and 2nd in Mai value added by mfg. 
are outranked p*r t*p. by tnd, by 38% and 26% I). » Outranks 46 states in 
% of rmplnyees in durable aimds mfg. — Hl% over U.S. avg. • Top* UrS. 
ratios by 193% in % of population engaged in motor vehicle equipment 
manufacture; by 112% in primary metal industries; by H7'?;. in non-elvL. 
trical machinery; by 34% in fabricated metal industries: by 29% in ciec- 
trical machinery ar»| equipment. * Has world's largest steel plant, oil 
refinery & cement plant. * Ranks 1st in I S. in rtfrjgLTJtins, plumes 
gasoline pumps, mobile homes, musical instruments, bldg. limestone ('.+ 
of U.S. toral) , . . 3rd in sirel h motor vehicles 8t parts , . . 5th in rubber . » . 
strung in chemical pressing, rail cars & equipment, machine shthp & 
foundry, drugs, clothing, glass, fibregtass, w< w d veneers, furniture, meat 
packing, tanning, farm machinery, electron icx, plastics, pet engines, etc.— 
UfVERSITYto meet MOST it^ Uf Hli! 



under $20t» arid over JoOOO, 1<S* and i[r* 
/eii prevalent. Families earning over $6000 
are 28* &rr prevalent in Ind, than in \fjch,. 

ni. Ohio. 

IX€E4IERf TtAHSPORTATIOIf- : s r ., , I - 

roads (3% of total U.S. rail miles in 1.2* of 
U.S. area — 142* more than our sq.-mi. 
"quota."); 9 airlines; 200 airports; 300moror 
freight tines; chipping to Miss. River by Ohio 
Rivet and Chicago Canal; Uke Mich., etc. 
Littratty "The Crossroads of the Nation!" 

2*1 TOWNS AND <ITIt$ OVER 100R-? 

ovet 100,000 . , . 14 2J,Ot». 100.000 . . . 22 
10,000^25,000 . . r 217 1.000-10,000. 

LOW FA- CAST OOVCRNRIIHT, state tnst 
local, (fmn in neighbor states. 

NATIOR'S FINEST HIGHWAYS. M, ti miles, 
more permanent pavement, than any other 
state |ier driver and pet sq. mi, (twice as many 
h bt 11 •. 1 .1 - t -s — t , » ( / afi paid /or ! 

tUFERi SCHOOLS 1 first stitein US . to pro- 
vide constitutionally for public education); 
Inn rt.uhtr s.Llajy. tenure, it^ircrncm policies; 
29 colleges, universities. 

IT'S 6000 TO U¥_l IN INDIA HA F pfi<MMM«% 
known symphony orchestras, art galleries, 
artists, writers. 230 public libritits. Fine 
housing. Moderate rent. Good climate (sum- 
mer avg, 76\ winter 31 °, mean 35*). Good 
hunting, fishmg. Lonscrvn u .n < Jvi-r lnoo 
Jakes, streams; 32 famous state parks, forests, 
beaches. Resort*. Winter sports. Fine public 
Swimming pools, parks, playgrounds, golf 
courses. And friendly, gracious pfnpfti" ' 



WR1TI I- OR 

N I Vi 
HROCIKRi: 

"B hy l.ft ht lrre 
iru/i*»a it 
Attracting More 
fnUastry than 
Auy Other State 
ptr Capita"' 



INDIANA DfePARTMENT OF COMMERCE » 353-NB, StaTI House . Indunapou*. Ijvdi 




ana, - 'Phone MKlrqsr 5-35 7 1 



THESE ARE 

OVU 1% 

of the Industrie* 
Now Enjoying 
Debt-Frw Indiana 
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1930 121 eggs 



1955 184 eggs 



1960 242 eggs 



Multibiilion dollar chicken and egg business 
expects 1960's hen to lay twice as many eggs as 
the 1930 model. Today's hen has boosted out 
put 50 per cent By gerald movius 



YOU MAY have heard a loud crow 
from the national chicken coop not 
long ago when the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced that the 
average Ameiieari laying hen is pro- 
ducing at the rate of 184 eggs a year 
as compared to 121 eggs in 1930. 
Ten years hen*.*, the average layer 
may do the work of two 1R30 models. 

This is good news for the egg pro- 
ducer. A high- producing hen takes 
up no more room at the feed hopper 
than a low producer. It is also good 
news for the consumer. It means the 
breakfast egg should remain within 
pocketbook range despite our soar- 
ing population. 

One reason for the 50 per rent hike 
in productivity in the past quarter 
century is better management of lay- 
ing flocks — better rations, better 
housing, more attention to diseases. 

The other reason is the better hen 

a hen with a talent for laying that 
is hn-d into her bone*. As her kind 
increases it is gradual 1, ■ op!aeing 
the less enthusiastic birds through- 
out the nation. On some commercial 
egg farms today a pullet must pro- 
duce at the rate of 225 eggs a year, 
or it's off with her head. 

By contrast to the widely publi- 
cized chicken of tomorrow and other 



busty types of bird developed for the 
broiling rack and roaster, this better- 
lay ing hen is virtually unknown to 
her pubfic. And that's a situation out 
of kilter with the economic facte ol 
the chicken business: 

The egg com*** fir.nl, accounting 
for more than GO per cent of the 
industry's gross income. 

Equally unknown are the men and 
women behind the better hen — the 
poultry breeders who specialize in 
the development of high- laying 
strains within the standard breeds 
and varieties. 

As distinguished from the poultry 
keepers who supply the infertile 
breakfast egg, the breeders' stocks- 
in- trade are fertile eggs for the com- 
mercial hatcheries, day-old chicks 
and adolescent pullets for commer- 
cial egg farms and general purpose 
farms, and foundation breeding 
stock for poultry keepers who wish 
to develop their own strains. "Miss 
Average Laying Hen of 1955" in the 
current end-oroductof their trade. 

It's an exclusive profession with a 
roll call in the low thousands, and its 
practitioners are case studies in eon- 
trasts. Their bent for genetics is bal- 
anced by a zest for competition. 
Some of them have strings of de- 



grees in poultry husbandry and poul- 
try brewing Others never went to 
high school. They combine an infi- 
nite patience with a hearty belief in 
vigorous advertising, and they are 
free enterpriser litfht down to the 
last pinfeather on their youngest 
pullet. 

The average breeder is a dreamer, 
artist, scientist, accountant, mer- 
chandiser and showman in one pack- 
age, and above all he has a feel for 
chickens that compares to the green 
thumb of the better horticulturists. 

In microcosm, the breeders' story 
is the story of a Single Comb White 
Leghorn hen named Queen Hes.s, ad 
dress. Denison, Texas, the property 
of Mr, and Mrs. J. Kenneth Wil- 
liams of the Williams Poultry Breed- 
ing Farm. 

As Hen of the Year for 1954-1955 
by acclaim of the Northeastern 
I'. ■!. ] '> > niucers Council, and 
High Hen of the 1954 National Egg 
Laying Contests,, Queen Bess holds 
the two top honors that can accrue 
to any working chicken. Her biog- 
raphy illustrates the general work- 
ing pattern of the poultry breeding 
business. 

The story begins when Queen Bess 
emerged from the egg on Feb. 24, 
1953. She was damp, bedraggled 
and notably unlovely. But destiny 
had already wing-banded her for a 
chance to rank among the immortals 
of the feathered kingdom. 

There was no frying pan in her 
horoscope. She came of most distin- 
guished ancestry, and the basis of 
the h reeding art is the scientific fact 
that egg production talent is inher- 
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Iwo 
Blades 




X wft <tnturies ago Voltaire said, "He who 
nuikcs two blades of truss grow in place of 
one renders .1 v.thic to the Slate." 'I 'he job 
of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and 
its affiliates is something like 1 h^t - to pro- 
duce oil where none was produced bcfoi c and, 
by so doing, lo create wealth tor everybody. 

How well have wc been doing this job? 
Our Annual Report for 1954, which has just 
heen sent lo the 300,000 shareholders who 
own Jersey Standard, tells about it. 

It tells how wealth was created by extend- 
ing known oil fields . . - And by discovery of 
new ones ... By converting crude oil. itself 
of little value, into hundreds of useful prod- 
ucts ... By moving petroleum products from 
where I he y were made to where I hey were 
needed. 

AH these things, helped the pen pic and 
strengthened the nations where we do 
business. 

feme highlights of these activities, drawn 
from the Annual Report, are set forth here 
as a matter of public in formal ion. 



1. f luring 1 <* s 4. the free world used 
more oil than ever before. And oil is 
energy, which is basic to the world's 
progress. 

2. To meet these needs, our affiliate* 
produced and refined more oil [Han 
evei before in rhc Company's hi-* km. 
Tint additions to oil reserves were 
greater than the oil used. 

We h H ni vigorous competition every- 
where. There h nothing like competi- 
tion to briny you better products and 
nci viee, 

4. IW4 was our top year in sales, 
earnings, and do idends paid 10 owners. 

5. During the year, we spent 7M mil- 
lion dollars for new equipment and 
t'ot exploration. Since World War II. 
we have spent 5 billion dollars for the 
means to meet your future oil needs. 

6. Research was productive. Our re- 
search affiliate obtained more pal cuts 
on products and processes than any 
other od company. In Linden, N. J., 
the first atomic laboratory in l he oil 
industry is being built to study the uses 
of radiation in oil refining. 



7« Current developments in atomic 
energy will mean greater availability 
of electric power: increased mechall- 
i/:irn.m. expanded mdi^tn . anil greater 
use of petr oleum products. The oil 
business will gain, and you will have 
the benefits of both tinds of energy. 

8. We played an import a nt purl in 
arranging 10 return Iran's oil to world 
markets. 

9. \ world's safely record for major 
refineries was vet by t'sso employees 
iit Rfiton kougc. La. . ■ T,y 1 1 man- 
hours with no disabling inpury. I his 
passed the previous record by more 
than :i million man-hours. 

10. Wc have long supported educakon 
through our taxes. We have also fell 
.111 obligation to aid privately supported 
colleges and universities, which are an 
important source of new employees 
and of informed citizens. During 1954, 
we contributed about a million dollars 
to sueh institutions, 

// yow wish a copy of tht> fttti Report 
for 1954. n r'iW 10 Man third OH Cum- 
panv fAVw Jersey,, Room 1626, 30 
Hmkeftlivr Pttize, AV* 1 York 2tt, N.Y. 
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<4 HEN OF THE YEAR LAID 337 EGGS 
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ited. Her mother was Lady Iva who 
had laid 336 eggs in her pullet year. 
Her sire was Lord Nelson whose 
mother, both grandmothers and 
three of four great grandmothers 
were all birds of the 300-egg class, 
and on both sides of the family she 
was kin to Queen Anne, a Williams 
bird who was Hen of the Year for 
1952-1953. 

There was never the slightest 
doubt as to the small Bess' identity, 
although the Williams incubators 
hold 104 .(XX) eggs at a setting Roy- 
alty iind racing stables are no more 
finicky record k a 'pi is than are poul- 
try breeders, and the breeding pen 
and trap nest system removes all 
chance of confusion. 

Lord Nelson and his harem of 22 
wives had lived in a numbered pen, 
shut <iff from all other mating* 
among the 4.<XW> pedigreed leghorns 
on the farm. When Lady Iva entered 
;i ik's1 with intent to lay an egg. she 
tripped a control, and a smalt gate 
ekised quietly behind her. In the 
nest she was trapped until released 
by an attendant who marked her egg 
as carefully as though he were foot- 
printing a hahy, The pen number. 



indic ating the sire, and Lady Iva's 
personal number which she wore on 
an anklet, were rm>rded on the shell 
before the egg was removed from the 
coop. 

Six of Lady Iva's eggs were set on 
Feb. 3, cuddled together in one of 
numerous baskets in the incubator, 
each basket holding the marked eggs 
of one hen. Thus when Queen Be^s 
dried off. Bulled out and began to 
take an interest in life, she found 
hcrst'lr in company with two sisters 
and three brothers, all of which, to 
the unbriefed eye. looked precisely 
like the pale yellow chicks that deco- 
i;itc stnrt- windows in the Easter sea- 
son. But there was an important 
difference. Un pedigreed chicks can 
be had for a nickel to a quarter. 
Lady Iva's daughters were worth S2 
each and her sons SI. 25 each at the 
moment they were hatched. 

All that these blue-blooded balls 
of fluff had in common with run-of- 
the- hatchery chicks was a lack of 
appetite. The baby chick is the only 
bird in the world that carries its own 
lunch, and Queen Bess had enough 
food in storage to tide her over for 
two days, which is why American 



Queen Bess lays no breakfast eggs. They're all 
marked carefully and then hatched for breeding 





Newly hatched chicks are tagged and entered in 
the records by Mr. and Mrs. J. Kenneth Williatns 



LET-BLACK STAR 



Downy chick with illustrious anceatry is hope 
of breeders for more and bigger eggs for market 
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breeders can air express their chicks 
to buyers all around the. world. 

Bess wis selected Us remain at 
Denison as one of 8,000 pullets 
scheduled one flay to re pi a re the old 
er hens in the breeding pens. The 
first human hands she ever saw 
plat ed a numlwred hand on her wing 
as part of the bookkeeping system 
that will monitor her life as long as 
she lives, and then she was enrolled 
in the. nursery school for baby chicks 
that is the hriKidrr limine. 

The future queen of the national 
thicken coop got rto spedal favors. 
She scrambled for room at the feed 
hoppery. She fought beak-to-beak 
arguments with her classmates, and 
presently she began to trade her 
golden down for a frock of white 
feathers. 

Along with the rest of her group, 
she suffered the painful indignity of 
vaccination for Newcustte disease 
and fowl jkix, and she was graduated 
to the open pullet range and a care- 
free summer cif chiming butter flies 
and sunbeams. Ry human stand- 
ards, Bess was in her "teens ut two 
months of age, and her com h was be- 
ginning to grow into the flashy, scar- 
let bonne t that .she wears today. 

But girlhood is short for pullets on 
a breeding farm, By late August, 
Bess was back in the toils of the 
bookkeeping system, an initiate of 
the trap nest system and juhI in 
time. For at six months ;i nrl 17 rl.-iy* 
of age, she dropped her first egg, and 
Ken Williams began to think of her 
as, a prospect for the National Kgg 
Laying Contests in which his rhick- 
ens have c ompeted with success for 
nine years. 

Mr Will bins" fr-cl for chickens is 
combined with a master's degree 1 in 
Poultry breeding from Iowa State 
and almost ten years' experienc r as 
assistant professor of poultry hus- 
bandry at Idaho Universily. He 
took note of Bess' vigor; the bright, 
prominent eyes; the stout tjeak on 
a broad head, and the rich yellow of 
her shanks. By all possible prelimi 
nary tests, the pullet measured up as 
a superior laying chicken. 

Mr. Williams shipped Bcss:ind 12 
other pullets to the Oklahoma 
A, & M. division of the National Egg 
Laying Contests which arc a cooper- 
ative venture of State Colleges of 
Agriculture, the breeders and lead- 
ing magazine devoted to the poultry 
industry. All hi i ds are entered hy 
iH'ns of 13 pullets each. 

To poultry people. u Hollywood 
Oscar is a meaningless hauhlc corn- 
Pared to a trophy from the National 
Contests. The hurrah over Miss 
America is kid stuff, and the World 
Series? What's that? A winning 
breeder shouts his victory from his 
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When you think about adding machines, think first 
about Burroughs — the oldest name in the business. 
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Test proves 

Mosinee towels absorb 
water faster! 




• These tm towels were dropped in the 
water simultaneously. The M<i*inee Towel 

(ti^Iii ) In-line s;it unite* I iind siirtlt iiJciLiist 

immediately , The *>fdin:if \ msst-] remained 
afloat. This high ahsorhency mean* that a 
litigfe Mosince Towel dries wet hands 
quickly, thoroughly. And M*>sinee tnhin- 

ets i!is|i* list h ixm .1 1 :i time. 

Find out how Mosinee tan improve your 
[<iwe| venite and mte joti mo-try, Write 
IftdiHf int ihe name *d your divtribuHn 1 , 



BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
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give you 5 big advantages 
in store and plant heating 



1» You pet clean, 
efficient, heat when- 
ever you need it. 

2. Trim, modern, 
easy- On -ihe-eye 
styling. 

3. A model with 
the rtght capacity 
to meet your exact 
requirements* 



^. Economy of in- 
s rail it ion and oper- 
and n — Modme's 
are only half rhe 
weigh r oi Other gas- 
fired unit heaters, 

5. Mai men ance- 
minimirins slcn/ilai 
tfttt construction. 



CUP AMD MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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advertisements for months and 
sometimes years. It is, after all, se- 
rious busings, because the egg is a 
multibillion dollar < S2,- r rfH) ( 000',000 ) 
industry. 

For 50 straight weeks, ticked off 
to the second, Bess lived as a bache- 
lor girl careerist under the impartial 
eye of college officials who are the 
referee* and storekeepers. No entry 
has an edge as to diet or attention. 
The scoring i.s identical at all divi- 
sions of the contests in which 11 
shite col legos pa r Li < i paled in lf>54, 
and the poultry iji'css makes up Ihe 
national final tallies. 

While tilt' glamor attaches to the 
High Hen. J lie breeders, for business 
reasons, am more interested in 
matching pen against pen and breed 
against breed, and there are numer- 
ous pen awards and breed awards, 
nationally and divisionally. Two of 
the most coveted trophies are offered 
hy the Poultry Tnbuur of Mounl 
Morris, III,, and reflect the ambition 
of every breeder to achieve a high 
average fHfwiuetion for his strain. 

Entries from the Darby Leghorn 
Farm of Somerville, N. J., took both 
Tribune pri*i»s for high average pro- 
duction in 1054. One Darby entry 
of six pens — 78 birds in all — pro- 
duced an average of 267.27 eggs per 
bird, while one of its pullets finished 
second only to Boss for High Hen. 

Over the years, Single Comb 
White Leghorns. Rhode Island Reds, 
New Hampshires, 
Ba rret land White I *] y n l- 
outh Rocks have tend- 
ed to dominate the 
contests, hid Km k-Reds 
Crossbreds are surging 
to the front, and such 
birds as the W r h ite 
Wyandotte the Austra- 
lorp, the Brown Leg- 
horn and tin- Black Mi- 
norca consistently make 
respectable showings. 

The contests knock to 
smithereens a popular 
idea that the White leg- 
horn is just naturally 
the best laying chicken. 
A Barred Plymouth 
Rock was High Hen of 
the 1952 contests, and 
at the end of the fifth 
month in the current, 
iy~>5, contests a pen of 
Rock-Rod Crossbred* 
entered hy J. ,L Warren 
of North Brookfield, 
Mass., was loading the 
field. Breeders have 
worked more intensive- 
ly with Leghorns than 
any other breed m large 
part because of the fe- 
tish in some metropoli- 
lan markets for the 



white egg which has the same differ- 
once from a brown ngg that a blond 
has from a brunet and no other. 

Theoretically, breeders could de- 
velop a high-laying strain with any 
breed or variety of chicken, and the 
average production per bird in the 
19">4 con tests, counting in all breeds, 
was 224.82 eggs and 233.83 points, 
points being determined by the 
weight of the eggs. This topped all 
previous records. Ten years ago, the 
birds averaged 201.25 eggs and 
207.89 points. 

Breeders complain that the daily 
press seldom reports the fact that a 
hen's score is determined by weigh- 
ing the E ggs rather than by the num- 
ber laid. Thus, they say, the house- 
wife doesn't know what they are 
trying to do for her. 

The breeders aim at strains that 
will produce a greater number of the 
extra large eggs that now command 
a premium price at the shopping 
center. 

Most of Queen Bess" output was 
in that grade. She laid 337 eggs in 
390 days for a total st ore of 368,15 
points, and when she was whisked 
off to Harrishurg, Pa., for tho annual 
show of the Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council, she had a leg up 
on all other entries for Hen of the 
Year. But she was no cinch. 

The High Hen is not automatical- 
ly the Hen of the Year. While her 
production points counted heavily. 




" — And to think how 1 used to grumble 
when Mr. Potterby gave me a measly letter 
to type a few minutes before quitting time" 
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Bess still had to be judged on the 
basis of "conformity to standard 
breed qualities." For beauty, as it 
wen 1 . riis well as for brains. She? had 
to bo weighed, to have her feathers 
examined, her stance appraised and 
1 he points on her nimb thumbed over 
by the experts. 

At Denison, the Williams family 
haunted the radio for news as the 
show progressed. Word finally came 
that Bess was living in the (Jolden 
Cage reserved for the Hen of the 
Year. "We were exhausted," says 
Mrs. Williams. Both Mr, and Mrs. 
Williams jire originally city folks 
who live in the country because they 
like it, hut she cf<^ -s noj recommend 
poultry breeding to those inclined 
toward ulcers. 

The feathered center of attraction, 
however* was untuckered and un- 
pcrturhed by tin* glare of flash bulbs 
<>r the admiring thousands who 
shuffled by her glittering quarters. 
She gave them all a beady stare 
and laid an cgjf. Possibly abe en- 
joyed the fuss,, because Bess is a 
sociable chicken and not easily 
flustered, whic h is another m:irk of 
(he distinguished producing bird. 

Today, at home in Deniaon with 
herqtiesi btr Fame behind am, Qu«en 
Bess is one of the wives of Captain 
Decatur, a vigorous, older cock who 
already bus daughters who have pro- 
duced more than 300 eggs in their 
pullet year. Only the top birds on 
the Williams farm are named, and 
the hens run to queens and the cocks 
to naval officers. 

Captain Decatur is the first male 
bird Bess had seen since her days in 
the brooder house as a baby chick. 
Mules are mixed with females only 
when fertile eggs that will hatch into 
chicks are desired, and urban visitors 
to poultry farms in these citified 
days — are frequently astonished to 
discover that liens not only lay eggs 
without the attention of a male hut 
usually lay better without his dis- 
tracting presence. 

Queen Bess 1 first daughters are 
already romping on the pullet range. 
One of them may he Hen of the Year 
for 1356-1957. Tin- N.,iinn..l Kn: 
Laying Contests for 1955 are in their 
final stages A new High Hen will 
be crowned on Sept. 15, and the Hen 
f»f the Year for 1955 -19"j6 a few days 
later. The search for the ever-better 
ben goes on. 

Henceforth, and as long as she 
lives, every egg Bess lays will go to 
the im uhrahir. tarausc her destiny 
to produce daughters that will 
outdo her in production and wins 
that will transmit the family talent 
to her granddaughters. As there was 
no frying pan in her horoscope as a 
baby chick, there is no stew pot in 
her future a.s an. old hen. in a 




The nature of an industrial project determines its require- 
ments but "movement" is always a big factor. 
There's the mure men I of materials and equipment necessary 
for plant or>eration . , . the movement of unfinished products 
and of finished gc*ids to markets . „ , even the movement of 
executives on business and vacation trips. 
So p in many ways, movement translated in terms of rail trans- 
portation, is very important when selecting an industrial site. 
That's one reason why so many concerns have established 
plants in Ibe -Union Pacific West" where the finest of rail 
service is conveniently available. 

For complete and confidential information about available 
sites, see your nearest U.P. representative or contact 
Mr. W. H. Hulsizer, G eiierat Manager of Properties, Dept. 376, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 




Map at l*ft show* 
iratet served 1 by 
Union Pacific Railroad 
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THERE'S 
MORE 
ROOM 
AT THE 
TOP 
THAN EVER 

Competent executive talent is one of 
this country's scarcest commodities. 
The growth of American business has been 
so rapid, and the problems of management 
have become so complex, that 
finding young men with executive 
potential, and developing them into 
mature and able leaders has become 
of major concern. 

Partial solution of this problem lies in 
knowing: What makes an executive? 
How do you find him? How do you train 
him? Here are some of the answers 




What makes 



SEVENTEEN loaders in business and public affaire 
agree that a man must possess at least five qualities 
if he hopes to become an executive: 

He must have strong, continuing driife or ambition. 

He must have phyaieal and emotional stamina, 

He must be willing to make personal sacrifices. 

He must be willing to take risks — to moite from one 
place to another or to switch jtyhs in mid-career. 

He should have a college education, although even 
Without one he may he ah[e to make the long puf! to 
the top. 

These qualities were isolated in the course of a 
Round Table on l\x ecu live Potential and Performance 
conducted by the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Business on a grant from the MeKinsey 
Foundation for Management Research. Names of the 
participants may be found on puge C7. 

Those who participated in the right sessions did so 
in the hope that, by drawing on their own experience 
as executives in husiness. government, military service, 
(•duration, religion and medicine, they might add use- 
ful ideas to the already impressive pool of knowledge 
on management and human resources which Colum- 
bia's Business School hn> amused under the Jeader- 
ship of Dean <'ourlney C. Brown. 

The basic question which the Round Table sought 
to answer was "What Makes an Executive?" In the 
course of discussion, many subsidiary points were 
covered — origins of executive potential; value of col- 
lege education; how to identify potential executives; 
methods for evaluating executive performance. 

The participants and their chairman, Dr. Eli (Jinz- 
berg, of the Columbia faculty, sensed as. the discussion 
unfolded that they were venturing onto unmapped 
ground. While other business problems have been 
subjects of careful research, the selection and de- 
velopment of executives often has been left to instinct, 
hunch or prejudice. 

Dr. Ginzberg emphasizes that the Round Table s 
work has been suspended and not terminated. In meet 
int{s this fall the Km up will explore five new areas of in- 
quiry including «n intensive examination of (he careers 
"I individual business leaders to determine what pat- 
terns, if any T exist in the development of, say, a Gen- 
era] Electric hoard chairman and a Standard Oil presi- 
dent- and what these patterns mean. 

In the following pages. Nation's Husjnksk presents 
a summary of the major subjects discussed. The 
Round Table members agree Oml their work produced 
only tentative answers, but important conclusions or 
areas of agreement did emerge which may serve as 
guides to those responsible for identifying and train- 
ing executive talent 

Where a quotation is used without attribution, the 
identity of the person quoted was not noted in Col- 
umbia's stenographic transcript of the Hound Table 
discussions. 

Executive requirements 

Physical stamina is essential to a potential execu- 
tive. Lacking this. Round Table members agreed, a 
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an executive 



person would be unable to maintain the grueling pace 
oi executive leadership. They agreed, too, that emo- 
tional stamina the ability to surmount the obstacles 
which accompany leadership — is essential to a person 
necking an executive position. 

The members n greed that the potential executive 
must have ambition, although thi3 ambition may be 
complex or simple, embracing one or several goals. 
They conceded that not all people who possess ambi- 
tion may want jo be exevutives. and that the definition 
of success varies from person to person. 

All insisted that a person who wishes to attain dis- 
tinction today must 1* willing to make personal sacri- 
fices — time with family, personal popularity, hobbies. 
The question whether Americans \wv become, in the 
past decade, frightened of risk taking and rmulitioncd 
to security, was not resolved. It was agreed, however, 
(hat individuals differ in their willingness to gamble 
on opfyorf unities rather than seek security, and' that 
these differences are important in executive perform- 
ance. 

Here are some views expressed in the course of this 
] 3 base of the discussion: 

^Plenty of men are willing to be good department 
heads and nothing more. They seem to know that, to 
go to the top, they must make sacrifices and they 
aren't willing to." 

"We haven't been very gallant. We spoke about 
wives who hold their hus kinds hack. Hut wisely am- 
bitious wives have been a bitf help. They have been a 
strong factor in many a man's success,* 11 

"I ask why so many people assume that young men 
today want security. I think security is the last thing 
a person should desire. From a biological viewpoint, 
life in the full sense of the word is based upon the 
ability to adapt to many different types of environ- 
meat, in terms of human equalities, security results 
in atrophy of the human spirit. Only in change, 
which is the antithesis of security, is there oppor- 
tunity for spiritual and intellectual growth*" 

"Nearly everyone is willing to Like a chance, to be 
daring. Each man seems eager not to get into an or- 




Wisely ambitious wives have been 
big factors in many men's success 



A pat answer is hard to come by. 
g% But the experts agree on this 
+ much; The h oss m u s t have starrt i - 
na, drive, dedication to his job 

By PAUL HENCKE 

ganization where there is little opportunity to proves.-.. 
I think youth is daring if given a chance." 

"One must remember that, when young people 
seem to be risk-takers, it may really be because they 
•re quickly dissatisfied with the jobs they are in It 
is difficult to tell the difference between willingness 
to take risks and restlessness." 

The value of college education 

The college degree is I logical preliminary screening 
device but, the Round Table warned, too much re 
I lance on this approach may impede the discovery of 
many individuals of high potential. 

1 1 1 -re are .Home com men tw ; 

JAMES S. SCHOFF; (A Round Table member 
had asked whether retailing wot muck concerned 
with whether a man had a college degree.) **Yea> we 
bother, although I don't know whether we know what 
we are doing. But we have thrown out certain sym- 
bols of education as being useless. This applies to 
certain high-class schools of business. We have con- 
cluded that exposure to a liberal arts influence is the 
best possible preparation for meeting the future spe- 
cialized demands in business. In my opinion, too 
much value is placed on the symbols of a formal edu- 
cation." 

ROGER HULL: "We are looking not av much I i 
technological skills as for skills in human relations. 
Therefore, we have paid most attention to men with 
liberal arts backgrounds. I want to add that 1 think 
there are important educational experiences aside from 
academic competence. Extracurricular activities, for 
example, show breadth of interests. This is easier to 
spot in the case of people who have gone to college. 
We do not look for the campus big shots, but for these 
who have tried to support themselves or do something 
similar while they went through college. We me not 
necessarily interested in men who win popularity Mo- 
tests. We are looking for those activities which indi- 
cate that a man has real drive.** 

MOORHEAD WRIGHT: "We used to hire engi- 
neers and accountants on a .systematic basis, but no- 
body else with decrees. Now we are hiring market 
analysis specialists and employe relations experts, 
although we put them through our regular training 
program. We refuse to hire them unless thev have 
advanced degrees. I think this is probably a wrong 
emphasis but J am mire that it will shake itself down 
in time. In my opinion, the trend in management de- 
vrlopnienl work has been to put torj mudi rmp.'niMs 
on the Iraining a man has had. Eventually. I hope 
we will even take on people without high school di- 
plomas," 

FRANK PACE, JR, : "I would say that, as execu- 
tives pay more attention <o (he evaluation of person- 
nel, the opportunities for noncollegc people will in 
crease, bemuse n college degree is a formal rather than 
a personal method of evaluation. As I see it, top ex- 
ecutive* are increasingly concerned with putting the 
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right men in the right places, irrespective of their 
backgrounds." 

Identifying potential executives 

Testing, rating, volunteering and prediction an* de- 
sirable instruments to distinguish parly between indi- 
vidual degrees of potential leadership, but few such 
instruments exi.st now, the Round Table found. Mem- 
bers also questioned whether any reliable evidence 
shor( of ■ icr n;i I (n.il ill the Working World Would reveal 
significant difference between individuals. There was 
agreement, however, that when a man has reached his 
late 20's or early 30's some differentiation can be made. 

Discussion oT the l 1st •{ u 1 ness and JimiLilmris nf testy 
was heated. The tentative conclusion was that, al- 
though te*ts are in many ways limited because of in- 
adequate knowledge of what we are testing for, test 
procedures do contribute to a systematic and objective 
promotion system. 

Similarly, in the case of rating systems, no one de- 
nied that superiors are likely to rate men working for 
them with some degree of bias whenever a high evalua- 
tion of subordinates constitutes a threat to themselves. 
On the other hand, a considerable movement toward 
group judgment has developed and the Round Table 
felt that multiple raters produce more objective ratings. 

Members agreed that, although opportunities to 




Superiors may let the fear chat 
others are rivals bias evaluation 



volunteer for advancement still exist, selection by su- 
periors rather than self -selection now predominates, 
Comments included: 

"We can recognize a boy who is going to lead at the 
fifth-grade level. Other boys will hang around him 
and follow him. His leadership, nf course, can be in 
either a good or bad direction. [ would assume thai 
this potential whether constructive or destructive 
will continue, I have seen this in our local school. 
Often the boy is also intellectually clever." 

DR. SOL W. GINSBURG, the psychiatrist, chal- 
lenged the above position: "Simply on the basis of 
theory 1 would doubt it. It leaves out the ter rifle im- 
pact of adolescence which often alters personalities in 
a basic and unpredictable way. I would think that, at 
the earliest, leadership potential could be spotted dur- 
ing late adolescence." 

"From the viewpoint of morale, if individuals are 
promoted on the basis of tests, the favoritism issue 
can't be raised. Since favoritism is a great problem 
in any organization, this method of controlling it has 
many virtues," 

DA. DOUGLAS W. BRAY: -One has to distinguish 
between the use of tests for positive or negative pur 
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poses. We should be careful about rejecting a person 
on the basis of a test. It may be tli.-jt he simply kicks 
the specific background required to score high. On the 
other hand, a high score on the test may indicate good 
potential. ■* 

FRANK PACE, JR.: l *A great number of cases 
came to my attention | while Secretary of the Army| 
where officers thought they had been treated unfairly 
in being evaluated and in 'JO per nent of the cjdses ] 
agreed with them." 

**You have to get away from a situation where a fel- 
low is worrying about whether he will lie promoted m 
not, Make him feel that one of his jol>s is to provide' 
for his replacement. Then he will feel challenged to 
see how good a job he can do in finding a replacement," 

"So many people think selling themselves means 
thinking along the same lines as their superiors. It 
is important to get across to an organization that 
the boss knows what he thinks; what he wants to 
know is what the other man thinks.** 

Developing future executives 

Companies using courses in advanced management 
should be careful in selec ting the men who attend and 
in handling these men upon their return. The danger 
in singling out a group of men,, the Round Table 
members agreed, is that this may give the impression 
that those not chosen have a less promising future, 

The members agreed that responsibility of selecting 
personnel for advanced (raining should rest with the 
company without reliance upon volunteers, 

Some felt that executive development programs place 
too much emphasis on promotion and not enough on 
doing one's present work better. Since men frequently 
have to remain in the same post a Ions time, they will 
become restless if they pay too much attention to pro- 
motion, It was pointed out that, although formal 
courses may be useful, probably the single most im 
portant contribution to the training of a future execu- 
tive is made by his boss, particularly his first boss. 

It also was agreed that no executive develop men! 
system ran work successfully unless the company es 
tablishes a fixed retirement age. Without Ibis, top ink- 
will not open up often enough to permit the system to 
work. The members emphasized that, if individuals 
are given important rosponsibi lilies and permitted to 
operate with little interference, mtist will develop their 
full potential. But, if the company is centralized and 
specialised, it is improbable that any formal lem-hing 
.system or other devic e can overcome the deficiencies 
narrow assignments impose. 

Among the views expre^^-d were these: 

ib l think there is a danger in selection < fur training 
courses ) but if you are put on guard you can do some- 
thing about it. Yen ran send men lo these courses who 
are moving from one department to another or From 
one region to another. Our biggest fear is that the 
man may begin to look upon himself as a fair-haired 
boy. We also have to be sure that others feel their 
chance is still to come. If you wend four a year, you 
will have 20 such men in rive years. If you have 80 
other good men coming along, you don't want them to 
feel that the 20 who were sent have a pronounced edge 
on them. 1 * 

"I would say that we should not think about execu- 
tive development until a man is 45 or riO, The best de- 
velopment program is for a man to be a foreman or a 
sxjuad leader. I do not think any development pro- 
gram is ,-js good as actually being a boss and knowing 
what the problems are. For the first 1 5 years of a man's 
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business life, I would .sny IKmI (Jif? iiiohI imt>ortunt 
thinp is that he have enough minor jobs to trst his 
strengths. When a man is 50, you might go into a 
somewhat more formal program. It wouJd sw»m that 
tht^e programs have many pitfalls and that, on the 
whole, relatively few people would come through with 
a clean profit. " 

"The next best thing to having a wonderful bosa i? 
having a poor, weak one so that you can take the bail 
and run with it" 

'There is a middle ground between telling a 21 year 
old that he can be president at 49 and in Riving one's 
employes no indiration of the opportunities open to 
them. A bright young man will be- able to s*v how far 
he ran go. I know a fellow who was hired as a sales- 
man. When hi - found out the salaries of two salesmen 
who had been there for 15 <„>r 20 years, he quit,'"' 

l *Yciu mast convince your top men that, unless they 
take an interest in the individuals coming along: and 
broaden them as they get assigned arid reassigned. 



nothing else they way try to do to strengthen the per- 
sonnel of the organization will work. Failure to do 
this will be interpreted as the top man's fear that, if 
he trains the second man, he will be displaced. You 
must convince executives that it is smart to train the 
people under them because they can then go on to 
bigger things. " 

"Companies must take seriously the idea that young 
men must move along. They must keep this attitude 
even in a depression and recognize that they will be 
better off in the long run if these young men do move 
along. It is bad for the potential executive of 35 to 
stagnate. I would rather have the factory go un- 
painted." 

Evaluating executive performance 

Many companies have tried to introduce some form 
of rating system in the hope of improving their methods 
of evaluating executive performance. The Round 
Table emphasized the difficulties of making any type 
of rating system work effectively, but agreed that a 
rating system turns a spotlighl on organizational prob 
I ems and on personnel. 

The members stressed the advantages of periodically 
having the performance of executives reviewed by their 
superiors. This is especially valuable if done at the 
same time companies make their important decisions 
regarding budget, personnel, research and develop 
ment, and related matters. 

The discussion ended with a n-turn hi (lie question 
of the personal qualities needed by sueeer-sfuJ i xecu 
lives particularly rhe ahilily to make decisions and 
the ability not to let personal feelings govern judgment 
ot associates and subordinates, 

Some comtnenta ; 

"The company which has five or ten men capable 
of being president is a better orifanLzation and con- 
tribute* more to the national health and welfare. Any 
member of our executive committee could be preai- 
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dent without causing a ripple in the company. The 
presidency is not a talent, it is a title. The president 
does n<i! Necessarily have to have any more executive 
utility than the vice president. We have people who 
would be good presidents of other companies. As a 
matter of fact, the vice presidents of our major divi- 
sions are at the same level as the presidents of many 
other companies." 

"Profits over a five year period are not necessarily a 
good measure of executive performance. Maybe the 
man should not have made profits during this partic- 
ular period. I think the best measure of an executive 
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Profits are not necessarily a way 
to measure executive performance 



is how he trains His successor, how good he is in human 
relations, and whether he is giwxl enough to be pro- 
moted, ft might be 15 or 20 years before the man at 
the top can be judged. Some men gain in stature, 
some shrink.** 

ROGER HULL; "*lf [ had to choose between an exec- 
utive who surrounds himself with good people and 
listens to them as against a more brilliant fellow who 
listens co no one, 1 would definitely choose the first. 
The lone eagle, however brilliant, sooner or later trips 
himself up. But if a fellow has the good sense to get 
f«Md people around him + listen to them, and form 
judgments based upon their viewpoints, it seems to 
me he's certain to come out ahead of the others."" 

DR. GINS8URG: "If I h;id to pick a single psycho- 
logical characteristic of a good executive, I would say 
that it is a sense of inner security. He can he venture- 
some when necessary, he is not unduly threatened by 
competition, and he is not punitive to individuals who 
bring in ideas and plans he has not thought about him- 
self. I would say that he had a good enough self- image 
so that he will be able to take care of himself, even in 
a tight situation/" 

The executive and the organization 

Do different types of organizations require different 
types of executives or can a good executive perform 
effectively in any type organization? Round Table 
members found this a complex question with few defi- 
nite answers. 

Several members pointed out that, in some cases, 
well qualified people missed deserved promotions be- 
cause of chance events — for example, a sudden change 
in the top leadership and the fact that the new man 
promoted his own associates. 

A discussion of seniority brought the suggestion that 
a seniority system be modified by promoting some men 



on the basis of outstanding merit rather than age. The 
Army has adopted this p net ice. 

The opportunities for advancement in government 
and business were compared. Some members argued 
that the chances are greater in government, since it is 
i datively easy to move from one depart merit to an 
other. This means that a comparatively large number 
of top posts are open to an ambitious person, while 
fewer top positions are available in a business concern. 
Others insisted that a large number of important po- 
sitions in a privide nrgani/^tien do not carry top titles 
but still offer the individual ample .scope for his abili- 
ties. 

Whether a successful businessman could switch to 
government and succeed there was also discussed. 

At the end of the discussion two positions had 
emerged * 

*■ One was that, because all exeeu fives operate by han- 
Hlins; people, the type of organization in which they 
find themselves makes little difference. 
^The other stressed the extent to which the size and 
scope of an organization call for specinY qualities in 
its executives. The participants agreed, however, that 
this subject would require more research for an ade- 
quate answer. 
Comments: 

"When you have a crisis such as a war I believe you 
develop better leadership because many people then 
have an unusual opportunity. Ordinarily we fail to 
challenge people sufficiently. They are put in a mold 
early in the educational process and frequently never 
get out of it" 

"You have to have movement in an organization. If 
you have turnover every ten years, or preferably faster, 
a fellow knows he does not have to wait until someone 
dies to advance. Then he will be interested in the job. 
When we talk about retirement we make the mistake 
of always talking ahout the person who will retire but 
seldom about all those underneath who will have more 
important work to do." 

**[ think we have different types of executives. You 
put a certain type of man in charge of a new store; 
when the business gets on its feet, you often have to 
remove him and get a different kind of person. I have 
seen this many times in our company unr] elsewhere. 
The man who builds up a company frequently is not 
capable of running it after it g<Hs established." 

"I do not think there is the same competition for 
good men in industry as in government. In govern- 
ment the way is open to a greater extent than in busi- 
ness where the company president is eager to hoard all 
the go«jd men he can I suppose this is also true of a 
cabinet member or head of a department, but not to 
the same degree. I admit, though, that a man must 
be willing to take risks leave civil service protection 
and strike out for himself, 1 think it is done more often 
in government than in business, and I raise the ques- 
tion whether there is anything that business can do to 
avoid hoarding top executive potential."* 

"I have seen businessmen who tried to become poli- 
ticians and 1 do not think the qualit ies are the Same 
in both places." 



A report of the Round Tabte on Executive Patent ia! 
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University Press, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Pick your manager: 
let him manage 

Executives can find out who wants and can handle 
responsibility by asking questions and listening. 
Delegating authority is ton man's responsibility 

By J. C JANNEY ivith Greer Williams 



WHAT makes employes feel respon- 
sible or not so res|Hinsible? 

To find on answer to that, 50 col- 
leagues and I made careful observa- 
tions among 2TH) clients, 

Definitions are easy enough. Man- 
agerial ability has licen described as: 
a capacity for minding someone 
else's business. The responsible man 
holds birmclf accountable for the 
success of an undertaking. 

I'll-- 1 - - -iii- ill degrees of account- 
ability. About the lowest was the 
ease [( f a rheniieal planl laborer 
who, at the height of the World War 
II labor shortage, held seven differ- 
ent jobs in five months. 

When the superintendent said he 
would have to let him go, the man 
was surprised. Yes, he agreed, he 
had hailed up warehouse records, 
driven a truck into a ton ding pla(- 
form and failed on every job. He 
still felt he should lie kept on. Why? 
"J e.-oite to work every morning, 
didn't I?" he nuked 

A division sales manager came 
close to personifying the highest 
form of responsibility. At 63, and 
up for retirement in two years, he 
was one of the hardest workers I 
ever met. 

At a time when a man might be 
exported more or less to coast home, 
he was speeding up. He had just 
overhauled his inventory control 
system. Why, I asked, was he push- 
ing himself? "I)o< (<> r Janney." he 
said, "I have the responsibility to 
leave my division as the best in this 
company." 

It is easy T too, to trace the growth 
of job responsibility in an individ- 
ual. At the primary level, he is 
responsible for an operation. He de- 
signs the machine or the product, 
he makes the sale, or he keeps the 
books. His first promotion is likely 
to be the result of a successful oper- 
ation. As a first- line supervisor, he 



becomes responsible for seeing that 
other operators do their jobs. Many 
supervisors fall down because (hey 
fail to derive personal satisfaction 
from building operational skill in 
other people. 

The next highest level of responsi- 
hility js departmental. The super- 
visor now has to integrate and co- 
ordinate his specialty with the spe- 
cialties of other departments. The 
man who can do this well and can 
look at his old operation and the 
opera! inns of others from a com 
pa ny wide point of view is ready 
for general management. 

In the higher divisions of man- 
agement, he holds himself account- 
able for some part of the company's 
success and, as its head, he will de- 
termine its future. He should decide 
what is to he done, choose a staff to 
do it and leave to them how it is 
to be done. 

While some business statesmen 
go on to assume responsibility for 
an entire industry, the country mil 
in fact, the world, the immediate 
responsibility of the top executive 
is to see that his company stays in 
business, 

Ha may acquire a reputation for 
being ruthless and he will he criti- 
cized for the way he hires or fires, 
but that is his job. 

From bottom to top, close obser- 
vation shows that the individual's 
ronception of his rE~iponsibi]ity is 
determined by who he thinks he is. 
What is the employe's estimate of 
himself? The first task then in get- 
ting your employes to take more 
responsibility is to find how much 
[bey want or ran take. It is your job 
then to enable or persuade them to 
live up to their responsibilities. 



The eager beaver who rises to the 
top by a process of natural selection 
commonly makes the mistake of as- 
suming (fiat every employe is, or 
should be, like himself, There is 
nothing particularly wrong with a 
person who doesn't want greater 
responsibility, Many of us would 




To know worker's capacity, 
learn how he sees himself 



prefer less rather than more; most 
are tnelined to level off at *r»me 
comfortable point within individual 
limitations, 

Push beyond his limit a man who 
does not want, or is not ready for, 
more responsibility and you, the 
boss, are tn trouble. 

How do you find this cut-off 
point? 

Well, you don't have to be a 
psychologist or make a lf.it of tests, 
necessarily. 

All you have to do is listen, 
Perhaps the biggest, most wide- 
spread failure of bosses in encourag- 
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ing men to take more responsibility 

is that Ihf hy ■A- ; nl.-: «0 do .ill tin- 

talking. It is hh privilege, no ques- 
tion about it. The only trouble is 
that it doesn't enable him to find 
out what an employe knows or 
thinks c»f his joh. 

One smart top executive told me, 
"If we ever get into the position 
where the first-line supervisors tell 
the men, 'We understand your prob- 
lem but we ran 1 * get those guys in 
the front office to listen/ then this 
company has lost control of its or- 
ganization and the stewards will run 
the shop. 4 * 

Ask questions and listen. By this 
T do not mean cross-examining a 
subordinate on what he knows about 
the proposal he juat made, on the 
theory that you are sharpening the 
man's judgment against the emery 
wheel of ytmr greater experience. 
That is one way of dulling respon- 
sibility, because few men have the 
nerve to duel with the big boss. Too 
risky. 

The next time, the man will write 
a defensive report seeking to pull in 
his neck before it is out. 

No, the object is to keep the other 
fellow talking. He will tip his hand, 
and tell you what he thinks his job 
is Anyone skilled in interviewing 
knows this You toss out little ques- 
tions and then sit back and get an 
earful. 

Everybody likes to talk about his 
iob. Ask the man to tell you about 
his work. 

How does this pay off business- 
wise? 

This is how: Visiting one plant, 
I took a look at what was going into 
the suggestion box in each depart- 
ment, 

One box never seemed to have 
anything in it. Yet, the depart- 
ment's record was outstanding. Said 
its supervisor, ' I told my people 
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that when they had any suggestions 
to bring them to me. If they were 
any good, we should put them in 
effect instead of a box " This meant 
foregoing a chance at prizes, but his 
people did this with a numher of 
good ideas. Their interest in the de- 
partment first was a result of his 
willingness to listen. 

The same approach had even 
more .significant results in a middle 
western agricultural implement com- 
pany. For years, its plant had 
operated successfully in a highly 
competitive industry, The factory 
manager told me his secret. Twenty 
years ago, he said, he had taught 
his foremen to listen to their men. 
He had to re- indoctrinate them on 
the importance of this every week, 
he said, but they and their men 
understood their joh, 

One of tlie simplest ways of es- 
timating an employe's sense of re- 
sponsibility is to ask him to write a 
description of his job. Often you 
find he has an entirely different 
conception of it than the boss. May- 
be he is not capable of fulfilling that 
responsibility. Or maybe the com- 
pany merely has failed to get the 
job across to him. 




A man who knows how he is 
doing ifl more likely to do better 



Next to listening, possibly the 
best way of building responsibility 
is to let the man know how he meas- 
ures up. This is one of manage- 
ment's bigger failings. Often the 
president may not even tell the vice 
presidents how they are doing. 

The more ways the company 
provides to answer the question, 
"How am I doing?" the better. Since 
the man's self-estimate is so im- 
portant, self- measuring devices are 
equally important. There should be 
on the wall showing each de- 
partment how it is producing and 
how the eompany is doing. Every- 
body likes to keep score and to com- 



pete against it. You don't have to 
order a man to do so, He just does 
it naturally. 

Anything you can do to help the 
worker understand his job in rela- 
tion to the other fellow's — whether 
by high-level joh rotation, interde 
part mental talks or other methods 
-^can result in more efficient manu- 
facture and sales. For instance, one 
sales manager got the factory man- 
ager's permission to take supervisors 
out to talk to customers and get the 
consumer's slant on the product. 

Another sales manager, whose 
company was taking a licking on 
price, hrought the competitor's 
products into the shop and showed 
them to the foremen. What ho said 
went about like thisr "These cost 
this amount of money. Ours cost so 
much more, What am I going to tell 
our customers? That our stuff fits 
better 7 It doesn't Here, look at 
theirs. Shall 1 tell Vm that we can't 
compete on eo.st?" The foremen got 
interested in a better fit, less waste 
and lower cost. 

Building company pride and 
identification is often neglected, 
Musi industrial jobs are routine, 
humdrum .md not designed for the 
man who wants to get ahead. But 
the boss is in trouble if he ever gives 
bis inferiors the idea that he low- 
rates them. 

The American Management As- 
sociation reported the case of some 
tactless company representative who 
blurted out in a collective bargain- 
ing session. "After all, our plant is 
so nearly automatic that most of 
the jobs out in the shop are un- 
skilled anyway '* Within three day a 
the plant was dtiwn because the men 
deridr-H among themselves to fol- 
low their manufacturing process 
sheets to the letter. Doing no more 
than you are told, rather than 
knowing ynu are expected to do 
your best, is the quickest way to 
foul up the job. 

A m.'iri can get awfutly stubborn 
when his self-respect is damaged, 
bat he can be shown and be Jed to 
do \m i )n,. , Kief executive, aware 
of his company's deficiencies in car- 
rying out the axiom, "The first task 
of a successful executive is, to choose 
his successor," propounded the fol- 
lowing question to each of his divi- 
sion chiefs: 

"What do you teach your under- 
study?" 

Some had understudies but had 
given their training no special 
thought; some had no understudies. 
The division chiefs quietly asked 
eaeh oilier what they taught their 
understudies. Those who didn't 
have understudies got them; the 
rest saw that maybe they weren't as 
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Successful executive's first 
task is to find a successor 



good at their job as they thought. 
Encuu raging responsibility in others 
moans taking Moon yourself. 

Awakening people below you to 
make full use of their he: i fix takes 
some applied psychology, true 
enough. A common source of re- 
sentment is the home-office hot 
shot who comes in and lelLs you 
what to do. A chemical distillation 
plant, for example, was having trou- 
ble in getting the required perform- 
ance out of a furnace. A home- 
offr'e engineer arrived, inspn-tcd the 
plant and immediately saw that the 
boiler tubes were full of scales and 
sludge, requiring complete replace- 
ment, He was cagey: "Why don't 
you replace half nf those tubes and 
see what happens?" The local peo- 
ple £o( (heir heads togelher and then 
countered: "No, let's replace them 
all ■ 

They showed him he wasn't » 
smart! 

When a layoff is essential (o IkiI- 
ance supply and demand, a top 
executive may 1m ■ amazed that his 
submanagers don't see the responsi- 
bility. Kach gives him mi argument 
that no man can be spared in his 
department 

This is predictable human behav- 
ior. One president meets it by call- 
ing his unit managers; and putting 
the unpleasant numbers on the 
blackboard. 

"This," he says, "is the number 
of employes the business will sup- 
port. These are the numbers you 
have to run each department. Now 
do you want to work it out yourself? 
Ho you want us to do it for you? 
Or should we do it together?" 

This sense of higher responsibility 
is exercise! at I he risk of a loss in 
personal popularity. It takes cour- 
age to make unpopular decisions, 
but the sacrifice will bring respect 
in the long run. 

A me L a I working plant wasn't do- 
ing too well. It spent S^. r t,(X>0 on a 



job evaluation study The recom- 
mendations were sound, but the un 
ion said no. The cost control super- 
visor asked permission to put it 
across. He railed in the 18 foremen 
and asked them what they needed 
to get their job done They needed 
to gripe a lot, first, and then they 
got down to the crux of the matter 
— rates and standards. It took sev- 
eral months for them to talk it out, 
with the eventual agreement that 
job evaluation, plus incentive pay, 
would be installed in one depart- 
ment. This bito-ofT-a-chunk-at-a- 
time method worked there, and pres- 
ently 17 of the 18 had put the pro- 
gram across in their own units. The 
eighteenth foreman lost his nerve 
when the union steward barked at 
him. 

Getting himself across to his men 
is, day in and day out, the chief's 
biggest headache. If he is a self- 
made man this is especially true, 
because he probably knows from 
experience in operations a thousand 
times more than he puts into words. 
It is an old sore, probed mam 
times, but his biggest failing is in 
his unwillingness to "let go." You 
cannot exjvn 1 n subordinate to as- 
sume responsibility unless you give 
him the authority to do so. You can- 
not make him do his job your way 
just because your way has worked. 
Other ways work, too. Each execu- 
tive has his own thumbprint. 

The president of a parts company 
told me (he toughest thing about 
becoming the big boss was to go 
down the hall and see the vice pres- 
ident doing his old job. Said the 
president. "He does everything dif- 
ferent. And you know what? He is 
making a suet 'ess of it " 

The entrepreneur type is not the 
only one who has trouble delegat- 
ing authority. The more specialized 
a man becomes- (he more technic al 
or scientific training he has I he 
more he feels conscience- stricken 




Don't make a man work your 
way. Other ways work, too 



and guilty as an executive if he does 
not get out in the laboratory and 
run the tests himself. Conversely 
fad ng a business decision, he is 
likely to say, "Let's make another 
survey and then decide." There is 
always something more to be re- 
searched, hy which time someone 
else may have the business! 

A good executive must learn to 
make educated guesses on the basis 
of some but not all possible data 
and then take a calculated risk. 
Even the best of them fall down in 
(he human-risk area t however. They 
are rretfuently good risk -takers 
when it comes to money, and will 
cheerfully accept their losses while 
trying to build their winnings. But 
they need to take more risks with 
men in positions of responsibility, 
realizing that a certain number of 
their choices will fail, just as any 
investment. 

These job- responsibility failures 
usually succeed at lower levels. A 
man can grow horizontally as well 
as vertically, by doing better at the 
same jr,b. even if his wife thinks it 
would be wonderful to lie married 
to a vice president. One man came 
up to mp and said: '\Say f Doc, do 
I have to climb up into manage- 
ment? I just want to be a damned 
good salesman." 

There's a lot that can \x said 
about taking hold and letting go of 
responsibility, but I should like to 
say this much here: The only way 
h> develop responsibility in a man 
is to let him have some and see how 
he does with it. Authority must be 
given from a bove a nr i n -spo ns i hi I i ty 
must be taken from below. You 
judge a man's responsibility by lis 
tening to what he has to say f»r 
himself. 

You cannot expect him to do 
the job you want done unless you 
have made vour purpose and his 
part in it clear to him. 

Finally, some reactions are wholly 
prede. (able, and merely reflect what 
is happening to you. They add up 
to nothing more than an under- 
standable anxiety as to the outcome. 
For example. no( long ago I had the 
opportunity to midwife a new com- 
pany in its selection of its 12 top 
officials. 

They got off to a good start and 
were doing well when the president 
was killed in an automobile accident. 
Naturally, everybody moved up one 
place. 

Every one of those 11 surviving 
executives said of the man who took 
over In • job. L< Whv doesn't he 
take hold?" 

You can guess the comment of 
the man who took over. In each case, 
he said, "Why doesn't he let go?"* 
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Training 

method 

tests 

executive 
judgment 

New "Incident Process" stresses management 
development through discussion and digging 
for facts necessary to make sound decisions 

By JOSEPH M. GAM BATE SE 
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A NEW technique for developing 
executive skills is gaining the atten- 
tion of American business. Based on 
the do-it-yourself principle, it is de- 
signed to sharpen management abili- 
ties in Retting results with people, in 
organizational problems, in labor re- 
lation^ and in other phases of lead- 
ership, 

The new system , called the Inci- 
dent Process, is the work of Prof. 
Paul Pjgors and his wife, Faith. He 
introduced it at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, where he is an 
associate professor of industrial rela- 
tions. Basically, Incident Process de- 
pends on group study, much like that 
of the Harvard cast 1 method of (rain- 
ing which has been in general use 
for almost half a century. Unlike the 
Harvard method, in which all the 
facts of a significant cast 1 arc avail- 
able for study, Incideril Process pre- 
sents only a bare incident. From this, 
those taking the course must make 
1 heir own decisions, after digging for 
the facts on which the decision is to 
be based. 

Dr. Pigors has demonstrated the 
Incident Process in many companies 
and to many groups of executives. 
Several firms are using or experi- 
menting with this method in their 
training programs, sometimes as a 
supplement to the case method, 
often with variations of Dr. Pigors's 
formula. They include some depart- 
ment sum- members of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Bell System telephone com- 
panies, the Navy's civilian training 
offif^ in Washington, Pratt L Wliit- 
ney Aircraft, Aluminum Company of 
America, The Stanley Works, Kop* 
}>ers Company, and TransCanada 
Air Lines. 

Considering or planning to use the 
Incident Process in some form are 
the Army Civilian Training Center, 
U. S. Dureau of Engraving, Giant 
Food Department Stores, American 
Airlines., and du Font, among others. 

Representatives of General Mo- 
tors, General Electric, Inland Steel, 
American Can Company, Brown - 
Forma n Distillers, Wy man Gordon, 
U. S. Rubber and National Security 
Agency were also among the 75 ex- 
ecutives who attended a three-day 
conference in Washington where t he 
Pigors discussed the new method and 
introduced materials for using it, 
These materials ure assembled in a 
manual published by the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. Dr, Pigors 
will direct & two-week workshop on 
•In Incident Process at M.I.T. be 
ginning June 20. 

Included! in the manual are sug- 
gested incidents taken from arhitra- 
lion cases or based on Dr. Pigors's 
experience as a management con- 
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sultaiit in (he personnel relation:- ..-mil 
communications fields, Many com- 
panies, adapting the: plan to their 
own use, prefer to oiler incidents, 
from their own plants for study. 

The Bureau of Engraving, for ex- 
ample, may use the SI 60,000 theft 
by an employe in 1953 as a study in 
its course for management training. 

According to the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, the new method dupli- 
cates the practical approach to deoi- 
sions as they occur in everyday life. 

Those who are being trained meet 
tn groups of ]."> fo '20 In consider and 
decide on a course of action in a 
given situation. Typical of the inci- 
dents for study is this one, taken 
from Dr. Pigorss manual; 

"Foreman McCrorie. instructed 
Bell, a welder, to hook the cables 
of an overhead crane to a rack of 




finished work Bell hesitated to pick 
up the lift. McCrorie insisted that 
this was an order. Bell turned to 
Shop Steward Harris: i think this 
is dangerous. What do vou think? 
Should I pick up the lift?' 

"Harris sympathized with Br II ,, 
fear.s, adding: 'If you feel it is unsafe 
or too dangerous, you don't have to 
do it.' 

"You are Foreman McCrorie. 
What do you do now?" 

A team lender who has. studied the 
case in advance is prepared to an- 
swer questions or supply necessary 
documents. If a member asks, for in 
stance, if the union contract ( if there 
i.s a union ■ covers the subject of the 
incident, the team leader distribute-; 
copies of the pertinent section of the 
contract. Other documents might in- 
clude the text of a notice posted on 
tin bulletin faiard, a diagram of the 
area where the incident occurred, or 
a management organization chart 
■showing line of authority. 

An observer- reporter makes notes 
of the discussion and later gives a 
critical report to the group. He might 
report, as happened in one instance, 
that 07 questions wen - risked during 
a 3U-minute fact-finding period, and 
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that more than one third, or 3T». were 
asked in the firs! five minutes. He 
might observe, critically, that the 
group was weak on follow-up ques- 
tions, tending to wander at limes in 
irrelevant directions. 

All of the group members serve ay 
fact- finders, with one of them sum 
marizing the facts at the end of the 
fact-finding stage Some become 
spokesmen for different viewpoint* 
They also lake ihe pnrls of fhe prin- 
cipals involved in the incident and 
act out what they would have said 
and done. 

Each member writes what his de- 
cision would be on the specific issue 
the group agrees must be decided 
Majority and minority groups cau- 
cus to select their spokesman and to 
consolidate their arguments. Then 
the whole group debates the dot is ion. 

Finally, the group evaluates the 
case and the decisions that were 
made from the standpoint of hind- 
sight and foresight, to see what gen- 
eralisations can be drawn from the 
situation and their discussion of it 
that might apply to their everyday 
jobs. 

Throughout the series of cases, the 
group constantly evaluates its own 
behavior and progress, and rotate* 
leadership responsibilities in various 
roles. The complete course covers 
ten two-hour sessions. 

_ Those who have had experience 
with the Incident Process generally 
cite some specific advantages over 
the established case-method tech- 
nique, 

Robert W. Fox of The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., says 
that supervisors in that company 
have improved their ability to ob- 
tain relevant facts and order them in 
such a way as to make an intelligent 
decision. The reasons given in sup- 
port of a decision have also im- 
proved. (Dr. Pigors says that half 
the time management makes the right 
decision for the wrong reasons, i 

Mr. Fox believes that the Incident 
Prot^ess could also be a valuable 
training aid in safety, wrap control, 
nut quality control, in addition to 
employe relations, 

George Plant, the manager of 
NRDGA's store management and 
personnel groups, likes the incident 
method as a leadership technique in 
sharpen in k skills of executives in de- 
fining a problem, analyzing it, and 
reaching intelligent conclusions. 

Charles W. Potter, director of the 
Bell System Executive Conference, 
thinks the Incident Process has merit 
because, besides developing ability 
to find and weigh facts and consider 
the viewpoints of others, it brings 
the trainee as close as possible to 
actual situations as they occur from 
day to day. 



Goodyear Tire O-nnany has used 
the process to train 780 members of 
office management in Akron, from 
the department manager level to key 
staff personnel, and last month or- 
gan giving it to 1,000 factory super- 
visors, W. R. Bryan, manager of 
Goodyear's conference and school 
programs, says; 

"It stimulated more active diseus 
si on than any other method we have 

used 

Alcoa has no formalized program 
using the Incident Process, but it is 
using some phases of it, like fact- 
finding. According to R. J. Simonds 
of the training department Alcoa 
has added a new touch to the new 
technique; use of a three- to- fivo-min- 
uto film to present a plant or office 
incident to the conference group for 
discussion. 

One of the training directors at 
the Washington conference told of 4 
real incident being used in his train- 
ing program. It involved a 'bull of 
the woods" type of manager who 
told the most efficient clerk in the 
office a house-wife guilty of frequent 
tardiness— that the next time she 
was late she was fired. 

A few days later she walked into 
the office, late. 

Weil t I guess Pm fired," she told 
the manager, "But I want you to 
know why I've been late" 

She then explained that her hus- 




band worked nights, got home 
drunk, and insisted that she fix his 
breakfast before she left for her day- 
time job. 



"Wo use that incident as a case 
study and J earn three things from 
it," the training direc tor said, "First, 
don't make a decision without know- 
ing all the facts. Second, don I make 
a decision you are riot prepared to 
kick up. Third, don't short-circuit 
the chain of command. The manager 
should have taken the trial ter up 
with the woman's supervisor.' 1 

The training director hesitated, 
then concluded: 'incidentally, I 
waa thai manager.'" end 
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f Continued from page 34) 
construction and operation of this 
*3O0,0fJ0.0OO-plu3 dam on the Co- 
lumbia River between Oregon and 
Washington. Already authorized as 
a Federal project, the dam would 
produce more than 1, 100,000 kilo- 
watts of power. The Eisenhower 
budget for the coming year includes 
? 500 ,000 for further study and plan- 
ning, and Senators Morse and Neu- 
berger < D., Ore. ) want this boosted 
to 31,500,000 to speed early federal 
construction. 

Opposing an alt-out federal proj- 
ect, which he claims would take too 
long getting into production. Rep. 
Sam Coon (R„ Ore. > has proposed 
a partnership bill under which the 
federal government would design, 
build, operate and own the dam, 
including the power facilities, but 
would put up only about $9 7,000, - 
000 of the estimated $310,000,000 
cost. This would cover the flood 
control, navigation nnd other non- 
power costs of the project. The re- 
maining $273,000,000, covering all 
costs attributable to power produc- 
tion, would l>e provided by local 
in teres t-s. It would be paid back, in 
power, over the next 50 years. 

In effect, these local groups would 
be paying in advance for 50 years 
of power deliveries. It would be up 
to the FPC to decide which local 
interests should take part Mr. 
Coon says three power companies 
and one municipality alreadv have 
pledged the entire .527,3,000,600, 

The Administration is expected 
to favor the Coon bill. 

Tennessee Volley Authority — 

With the Dixon- Yates controversy 
almost behind it, TV A has submit- 
ted to the Budget Bureau a plan by 
which it would issue revenue honds 
to finance future construction. The 
Bureau may or may not forward 
the plan to Congress this session. 
In the meantime, there will he no 
new construction for TV A. 

Whatever the Budget Bureau 
does to the bond plan, there's al- 
most certain to be a scrap. Public 
power groups fear the Bureau will 
writf- in restrictions that will make 
it almost impossible for TVA to sell 
its bonds ami thus prevent TVA ex- 
pansion. 

Private power interests have res- 
ervations about the entire bond plan, 
fearing it might free TVA expansion 
from congressional control. They 
say they certainly will fight any pro- 
vision giving the bondholders first 
claim on TVA revenues, arguing 
that this would make the bonds at- 



tractive and keep TVA's interest 
costs unfairly low. 

Mountain Sheep — An Interior De- 
partment survey of the Snake Kiver 
has reported excellent possibilities 
for power dams at Mountain Sheep 
and Pleasant Valley. No funds have 
been sought for federal construction^ 
however. In the meantime, the Pa- 
cific North went Power Co.. a i-om- 
bine of four private utilities, has 
received from FPC preliminary per- 
mits for power dams at these two 
sites. The projects would produce 
some 1,000,000 kilowatts at a cost of 
about $280,OOU,r)GO. Federal power 
advocate promise to fight the com- 
pany's plan, 

Niagara River — This is a com- 
plicated, many-sided fight to decide 
who will develop additional Niag- 
ara Kiver power in \ T cw York. Ni- 
agara Mohawk Power Co. and a 
group of other private utilities want 
to do it, and Senator Capehart ( K., 
Ind.) and Representative Miller 
IR , N. Y, I have introduced bills 
directing the FPC to license (he 
companies. Former Governor Dew- 
ey and Governor Harriman want 
the New York State Power Author- 
ity to build and operate the power 
project. Those who originally want- 
ed a federally built and operated 
project now go along with New 
York State construction and opera- 
tion, providing the State Authority 
abides by a preference clause in 
power sales a feature missing from 
the Dewey- Harriman proposal. 

The Administration has been 
supporting a bill to permit the FPC 1 
to decide who should develop the 
power. This would seem to favor 
the Dewey-Harriman plan, since 
the Federal Power Act says that if 
private and public groups submit 
substantially equal plans, the pub- 
lic agency must pet the nod. 

Cougar Dam — Senators Neuber- 
ger, Morse and other federal power 
advocates want federal construction 
of projects at Cougar Dam on the 
McKenzie River and at Green 
Peter and White Bridge on the 
Middle Kant lam River in the Willa- 
mette Basin in Oregon. Together, 
these dams would produce some 
120,000 to 135,000 kilowatts of 
power. 

The Administration, however, is 
backing a partnership bill by Rep. 
Harris Ellsworth R., Ore, i for 
construction of these dams. Local 
interests would pay all costs charge- 
able to the power pha.se nf the proj- 



ect and would operate the power 
facilities, The federal government 
would pay for flood control and 
other non-power costs. 

Under the Ellsworth hill, the 
local interests would pay $11,000,- 
1)00 toward the $37,000,000 cost of 
Cougar and OT.000.000 of the Soft.- 
OttO.OOO cost of Green Peter and 
White H ridge. The FPC would de- 
cide the local interests [o be in- 
volved; (he city of Eugene wants 
to undertake Cougar, while Pacific 
Power and Light Co, proves to 
take on Green Peter. 

Of course, the federal versus non 
federal controversies are not con- 
fined to new power sites. Some of 
the most hitter fights are over mar 
kcting power from existing sites. 
For example, the Ceorgia Power 
Co. and a group of RE A co-ops are 
locked in fierce battle- with the 
Administration in the middle to 
decide which should transmit power 
into the Augusta, Ga., area from 
the federal Clark Hill Dam on the 
Savannah Kker. 

All the combatants in the power 
war agree on one thing' The nation's 
need for electricity is booming and 
will continue to boom. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization has set a 
goal of 1 JiO,000,000 kilowatts capac- 
ity by the end of I9r>8, compared to 
about 116,000,000 kilowatts today. 
This expansion Ls pretty much in 
line with the power industry's own 
plans and predictions. The big issue 
is which appronch will best do the 
job of satisfying (he mushrooming 
demand. 

The struggle can be viewed as 
taking place among three different 
groups, lined up pretty much in two 
camps: The federal power advocates 
in one camp; the Eisenhower Ad- 
iitinistration and. with some reser- 
vations, the private jjower industry, 
in the other. 

The federal power argument boils 
down to a charj>e that the Eisen- 
hower program is a sell-out to pri- 
vate power companies, and that it 
will dissipate the nation's resources, 
be more costly for the consumer, 
and fail to meet the mounting power 
needs 

Leiand Olds, chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission under 
President Roosevelt, recently said 
this to a congressional committee: 

'The President's power policy, if 
carried out in the terras suggeMef t 
by his Economic Report, would re- 
sult in a power-short America meas- 
ured by the requirements of an ex- 
panding economy which will call 
for supplies of electricity multiply- 
ing at least three times over within 
l- r > years and ten times over by the 
beginning of the last decade/' 

He denied Administration claims 
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that the policy is a shift from Fed- 
eral construction to partnership with 
local groups. Rather, ho charged, it 
is a shift from the Democrat-spon- 
sored federal partnership with local 
public groups to ■ Republican-spon- 
sored partnership with private mo- 
nopoly, will," he said, "ultimate- 
ly destroy the type of public or cr> 
operative competitmn whirh hns 
proved the most effective supple 
ment to the otherwise largely in- 
effectual efforts to regulate utilitiiw 
tn the public interest.'* 

This is (he y.'jrd.stiek argument 
that the low-cost power of federal 
projects keeps down the prices 
charged by private companies and 
l bus benefits consumers even more 
than is apparent. 

The federal power advocates also 
cl.-jim (hat federal projects are in- 
tegrated with flood control and 
other activities, while private devel- 
opment is pieecmeal T concentrating 
only on power. 

"The issue," says Senator Maf- 
nuson (D., Wash.}, ''is full and 
multi-purpose development versus 
single- pu rpo.se u nd erde ve I opmen t. " 

The Administration's partnership 
program , federal power forces say, 
hands over the people's property to 
private groups. 

"The American p<-op|f." f I . ■■• 1. 1 1 ♦ - 
Senator Neuberger, "would be com- 
mitted not only to parting with 
some of the most valuable hydro- 
electric ]K>wer sites in the world but 
also to appropriating public funds 
fio that these sites can be exploited 
for private interests." He charges 
that, in return for the money they 
spend on power-producing facilities, 
the power companies will get (he 
gravy, the revenue-producing power, 
while the federal tfoverrunent will 
get in return for its expenditures 
nothing hut "'fish ladders and locks 
and floodgates." 

"Far from developing natural re 
sources at less cost to the federal 
Eovei-runent as boasted by the presi- 
dent." he says, "partnership over 
the years will deny to the Treasury 
hundreds of millions of dollars thai 
might otherwise go toward reducing 
the national debt, which so worries 
many of the President's followers." 

The federal power friends us* 1 
other arguments: Most partnership 
proposals do away with preference 
for public groups; the Administra- 
tion will undertake as all-federal 
projects only those which private 
companies find unprofitable; there 
is no danger of a federal power 
monopoly, as some utility execu- 
tives claim, since federal installa- 
tions account for only about 13 per 
cant of the nation's total generating 
capacity; no subsidy is involved in 
public power projects since power 
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revenues ultimately pay for the 
projects and turn in a profit. 

Private power companies have 
quit*' a different view. The only 
thing bad about the Administra- 
tion's policy, they believe, is that it 
doesn't go far enough. 

According to Purcell L. Smith, 
president of the National Assoeia- 
1 inn mI Klectric t 'ompanios unci an 
industry spokesman in Washington, 
the big defect ill federal polity to 
day is that it has not yet corrected 
the tax inequity between private 
and public power. 

<Ju several occasions the industry 
has urged Congress to approve leg- 
islation lo tax revenues of govern 
m en t- owned power projects on a 
ha sis roughly comparable to the 
taxes private utilities pay. The com- 
panies suggest a rate of one-quarter 
of the regular corporate income 
rate h to be applied to the gross rev- 
enues of the public projects. They 
figure this is about the rate private 
companies pay on gross revenues. 

A second desirable change, Mr. 
Smith says, would \w to tax in- 
terest on bonds issued by public 
power organizations fttit( anothe]' 
possibility would be to make fed- 
eral property in power projects sub- 
ject to state and local taxes. 

Mr. Smith sees the Eisenhower 
program, however, as marking an 
important and desirable change in 
government attitudes. ''The basic 
fact," he says, "is that the new ad 
ministration does not consider its 
function to be to supply all power." 

The industry agrees that the gov- 
ernment produces only about 13 
per cent of the nation's power, but. 
it points out, 20 yean ago it pro- 
duced only eight-tenths of one per 
cent. Walter H. Sands, president of 
the Ohio Edison Co and a former 
president of the Edison Electric 
Institute, recently remarked that, 
while the figures on the govern- 
ment's present generating capacity 
are alarming enough, "the real dan- 
ger lies in what could be built on 
this foundation if indifference to or 
neglect of or lack of understanding 
of this situation should persist, " 

In explaining its position, the Ad 
ministration makes it clear that 
partnership does not mean the end 
of all-feder.d project* '['he Presi- 
dent will still back such projects if 
they cover large areas in many 
states, require so much money that 
they're ln*y«nd 'la 1 reach of local 
groups, or have other special fac- 
tors. The budget for the coming 
year, for example, proposes two new 
all-federal projects; the Upper Col- 
orado River Basin project and the 



Frying Pan -Arkansas project in 
Colorado. 

But power development will no 
longer be an exclusively federal 
concern. Administration spokesmen 
emphasize. The new policy, says 
Mr. McKay > "offers local groups an 
opportunity, long denied, to share 
in resource development ... It defi- 
nitely removes the Interior De- 
partment frnrn its previous role as 
exclusive arbiter in the construction 
of dams, the generation, transmis- 
sion and sale of electric energy in 
any area, basin or region. 1 " 

Partnership will save many mil- 
lions of dollars for taxpayers, it is 
claimed. Clarence Davis, Under- 
secretary of the Interior, declared 
in a recent interview that a full- 
scale federal power development 
program would cost SJjOO.OOO.OOO 
to $1,000,000,000 a year— a heavy 
load for the taxpayers. So, he adds, 
4 'if Eugene. Oregon, or Grant Coun- 
ty, Washington, are sitting there 
with millions of dollars and are 
ready to do substantially what the 
government would do, we should use 
that local initiative and money." 

In addition, taxes paid by power 
companies would mean big increase 
in federal revenues. 

Not only does partnership mean 
less cost for the taxpayers. Admin 
istration backers say. but it actually 
means more power sooner, since 
local groups will go ahead quickly, 
whereas Congress may hold up ap- 
propriations tor federal construc- 
tion for years. They cite as an exam- 
ple the fa i-1 that the Coosa River 
project in Alabama was authorized 
in 194a jjs a federal project, but 
Congress oomsisteullv refused to 
vote funds to get it started. Finally, 
a partnership bill was passed last 
year to permit Alahama Power Co. 
to erect a series of darns, and (he 
project is well along to actuality. 

"The goti I is more actual kiln- 
war Is. not conversation kilowatts. 1 ' 
Mr. McKay puts it. Says Repre- 
sentative Ellsworth: "History dem- 
onstrates that excessive reliance on 
the federal governor >nt for the de 
velopment oT power resources Has 
often meant no development at all. 1 ' 

The partnership proponents note 
in passing that several Democrats 
have sponsored partnership bills 
"so partnership can't be quite as 
bad as the Democrats say." Sen- 
ators Hill and Sparkman and the 
entire \l . 1 House delegation 
were behind hills to permit the Ala- 
bama Power Co. to develop the 
Coosa River, Democratic Sena to r> 
Kerr and Monroney of Oklahoma 
authored the bill to permit the 
state's Grand River Dam Authority 
to undertake the S38,0tK»KX> Mark 
ham Ferry project, Democratic 
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Senator* Mignuwon and Jackson of 
Washington joined with Republican 
Representative Holme* to put 
through a hill authorizing th*> Grunt 
Couiiiy Public Utility District or 
any other local group to take on the 
5364,000,000 Priest Rapid* project. 
Also, under thf? partnership plan, 
proponents say, fltjod control, con- 
Nervation and other projects arc <k- 
voJoped along with power 

Mr. DavLs classes -:is a major 
achicvriornt the new administra- 
tion a readjustment in the method 
of a lima ling thr t-ost of power in- 
stallations on multipurpowSt! Jrdi ial 
pmjeet.s J I u-.i ii hi he, J ie says, lluit 
the Army Knpincors and hUvluma- 
tiotl Bureau were as much as 1(H) 
per cent apart the Army would set 
the power cost, say, at $400,000,1 J0U. 
whilti (he Interior Department 
Would set it at S2U1MJUU.UU0. This 
was a viuil different e, since the 
costs assignahli! to power determine 
whether a given projin-t i.-, eeonomi- 
caJly feasible and should bo under- 
taken, and also determine (he power 
rates to be charged on the project. 

Now the Army and interior 
have n greed mi Imrnulas whit-h will 
provide a uniform system of cast 
u I location. 'I 'Kin, coupled wiib a rul- 
ing that "power must bear its full 
share of [tints, and all power costs 
must be returned to the federal 
treasury with interest within a pe- 
riod of not more than 50 years," is 
used as a yardsl iek In (U termini 
the feasibility of specific projects. 

()f)jnirii.'n(s c»f (his new etist allo- 
cation program i laim ii has been 
eontrived to jijJp nut viitually all 
the projects which, under the Dem- 
ocrats, would have been considered 
feasible. For example. Senator Kerr 
deelares that (he new procedure has 
i'Ut the power features from five of 
seven federal dams previously au- 
thorized in his area. He says also 
that Interior has propawd to raise 
power rates, because of (hi- new 
lorrnula, on six or seven projects 
n I ready operating. 

To lay to rest any fears that the 
Administration plans to liquidate 
the government's power holdings, 
Secretary McKay says "public 
power is here and it is here (o slay," 
"I don't agree," he .says, "with 
the protests of sonic people whet say 
the government should get nut of 
the power business. But I do not 
like monopoly in any form — 
whether it is private monopoly or 
government monopoly. There is 
loom in this nation for the develop- 
ment of private and puhlie power, 
and (hi 'iv - ii.i 1 1 v,h> Jln-y 

eannol work side by side in a part- 
nership of mutual direction great- 
tic service to a greater number of 

people." END 
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Business needs 
more atom 
know-how 




The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 opened the 
nuclear field to private enterprise— but only 
part way. Business management, to plan in- 
telligently for the future, must have more 
knowledge of the atom's potentialities than 
it has at its disposal now 

By DONALD C, SPAULDING 




Walker L. Cisler, president of Detroit Edison Com- 
pany f points to one of the special features of the fast 
breeder nuclear reactor to be btiUt by the Atomic 
Power Development Associate* to mtppivmeat wry if 
it reds hi the Detroit area. Mr. Cisler is h< (he fore i rout 
of businessmen trhn are plamtiwa for the Atomic Age 



UNLESS busings ma tin gemenl 
plans now to prepare uniform stand- 
ards of safety, health, manufacture 
and operation to fit changes, fore- 
shadiNwed by nuclear research,, our 
atomic revolution can easily dete- 
riorate into chaos. 

This warning comes from nuclear 
experts and top- level economists. 
Their Jong- range view of the atom's 
potential for peaceful uses under- 
scores the immediate, compelling 
need for basic planning, local to in- 
ternational levels, if the atom is to 
meet effectively and economically 
the needs of a power-hungry world. 

Scientific and mechanical prob- 
lems of reactor construction and op- 
eration as they applied In war have 
received attention for many years, 

Now, emphasis is shifting to nu- 
clear power for peace. 

And in peaceful areas planning 
has been at best, sporadic, at worst, 
non-existent. 

Business management recognizes 
the urgent need for practical plan- 
ning to encourage development and 
use of atomic energy by private en- 
terprise. One evidence of this inter- 
est is the appointment or an Atomic 
JCnergy 1 'nnifriillev li.v the ( 'ham her 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Chairman of this committee is Erwin 
D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor and a director of 
the National Chamber. Members of 
the committee have been selected 
from the fields of education, law, 
science, research, manufacturing 
and utilities. 

Kays Dr r Canham of the new com- 
mittee's work: 

"IF American business is to make 
an adequate contribution to the 
development of atomic power for 
peaceful purposes it must know far 
more than it has so far been able to 
learn. 

"SECRECY and .security are not 
synonymous. Private enterprise can 
make its greatest contribution only 
if its efforts an- based upon adequate 
ktic ntiadge. To that end all passible 
information should be declassified 
and facilities set up for making the 
informal inn clear and meaningful to 
businessmen, 

"AMERICAN luisiness. too, can 
make a mighty contribution to na- 
tional security in the deepest sense 
when it knows more facts about 
atomic energy potentials and applies 
the full dynamic power of private 
enterprise to a forward movement. 

"ATOMIC planning for peace in- 
cludes a field beyond science or me- 
chanics. Areas whic h need inereascd 
attention now and over the next ten 
years include industrial develop- 
ment, health and safety codes, zon- 
ing and construction requirements, 
raw materials sources, legal and in- 
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suram i" problems, labor aupply and 
skills, equipment and material needs, 
m;i rkrj-t surveys, fltspasn! of radio- 
active wastes, uses for radioactive 
materials, comparative powpr cost 
surveys, investment opportunities 
and risks for private capital, prob- 
lems of industry-£overnTn< j nt part- 
nership, technic;) I .mrl scientific 
training, research lending to new in- 
dustries, and, perhaps of overriding 
importance, public education and 
information." 

Among other nr^ini/.atifins and 
asstK'iations with active interest in 
atomic energy developments are the 
Association of American liailrnads. 
the American Hurean of Shipping, 
the American Meat Institute, the 
Franklin Institute, Mellon Institute, 
Carnegie Institution, Smithsonian 
Institution, National Planning As- 
sociation, Oak Ridge Institute, Op- 
erations Research- Johns Hopkins 
University, FU*u jumw tor the. Fu- 
ture, Inc., Stanford Research Insti- 
tute. Southern Research Institute, 
Wooda Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion, National Industrial Conference 
Board, National Association of 
Manufacturers, AFL Atomic Energy 
Committee and many others, 

Private enterprise must pioneer in 
many areas. Atomic energy repre- 
sents a new frontier. No precedent 
exists, for example, for consideration 
of insurance risks at nuclear power 
plants. Little factual data guides an 
economist studying ihe impact of 
this new jx>wer source on present 
sourms i A supply fossil fuels and 
water. 

How is a local tax assessor to eval- 
uate Tor tax purposes a power fur- 
nace that breeds, more Fuel than it 
consumes? How do you measure the 
value of an inventory increasing 
without added investment? 

As for zoning, the exclusion area 
for nuilt.ir reactors gradually r- In- 
ing nontrm-U*! Rr-aetors may even- 
tually be placed wherever conven- 
tional jwwer plants are rmw located. 
How tvjn a zoning official plan .1 rut 
enforce such a flexible zoning code? 
How should local health officials 
work out codes to protect workers 
and the public from radiation when 
research to date has only tentatively 
Mtabifilfaed precise effects of expo- 
sure to radioactivity? 

Who knows what labor skills will 
tie required when many of the con- 
trols ;oid instruments tor (he atomic 
age are not yet on designers' ilnivs inn 
boards? And what, new problems of 
wane negotiations and conditions of 
work may arise? 

Civic and business leaders will be 
f ailed upon to answer questions such 
as those witbm ihe next few years. 

These leaders, says CharJes Rob- 
bins, executive ma ringer of the Atom- 
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ic Industrial Forum, must realize 
that there is not much timn to pre- 
pare for major economic and social 
changes which will take place. 
* "Unless the groundwork is laid 
now h many mistakes will bo made 
and opportunities lost." Mr. Robbins 
warns. 

^ "We must be prepared to live with 
many now and strange facilities; to 
wnrk with representatives of a new 
industry; to talk their language, un- 
derstand their problems, kriuvv 1hfir 
reqiiimimnt*- and to be prepared 
with laws, codes and regulations cov- 
ering fn-.jllfi. safety and zoning." 

Home preparation is underway. 
The New York State Department of 
Health has adopted an atomic safety 
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code — tentatively at least. The 
Pennsylvania Industrial Board is 
studying similar codes; California is 
reviewing and revising its general 
health and safety statutes. 

Mr. Robbins points out: 
* "Your banker, doctor, lawyer, in- 
surance and investment executive, 
investors large and small — all are 
concerned. Commercial and trade 
associations, professional and civic 
groups, women's clubs, local govern- 
ment agencies, school authorities, 
will all have their parts to play in 
varying degrees/' 

In the development of tin* atomic 
submarine Nautilus, for example, at 
least 50 separate industries took 
part, ranging from electrical equip- 



ment and nuclear reactor manufac- 
turers to paint and varnish firms, 
steel mills, copper smelters, plastics, 
glass and many others. Plans for 
three additional atomic submarines 
have been announced and plans for 
an a turn- powered merchant vessel. 

Every industry is involved in some 
way. Industries most active at the 
moment are electric power, petro- 
leum, chemicals, construction, man- 
ufacturers of reactor power plant 
equipment, food processors, trans- 
portation, communications, mining, 
shipbuilding, insurance, banking and 
Investments. 

Atomic power and its satellite in- 
dustries will have a relatively more 
important and far-reaching effect on 
small businesses and small commu- 
nities than upon big businesses and 
concentrated centers of population. 

Let's pin down the future possi- 
bilities as authoritatively as we can, 

Francis K. McCune, vice presi- 
dent of General Electric Company 
and general manager of its atomic 
products division, sums up this way; 

* "Fourteen per cent of the power 
plants going into service in this 
country in 15)70 will be nuclear- 
powered. 

*■ "Once nuclear plants become com- 
petitive they will expand rather rap- 
idly, increasing to 6. r i per cent of all 
new power plants by 1980. 

* "Total generating capacity in this 
country was 124,000,000 kilowatts in 
January This will rise to 37.1,000,- 
000 kilowatts by 1975 and 514,000,- 
000 kilowatts by 1980. Hydro-gener- 
ating capacity will continue at a 
diminishing percentage, amounting 
to nine or ten per cent of the total 
generating capacity by 1980, 

► "The integrated capability of nu- 
clear fuel plants forecast from this 
data adds up to 40,000,000 kilowatts 
by 1975 and 120,000,000 kilowatts 
by 1980 — but even with the rapid 
rise in nuclear capacity, capacity in 
conventional plants will increase to 
300,000,000 kilowatts by 1975 :md 
350,000,000 by 1980, 

► **H we are going to progress with 
the boon of atomic power and be in 
a position to sh.-ire it with other na- 
tions, we must take the same kind of 
Ikild, imaginative steps that enabled 
our electric utility industry to swell 
its production so mightily in the 
postwar period. 

► If we ;ire to supply the needs of 
200,000,000 Americans in 1975, and 
meet their needs through inrrcrjsin^ 
automation, this country must get 
energy on a dramatically new scale." 

Dr. George Manov, industrial re- 
search specialist with the AEC, has 
a word of caution: 

► "Not all companies are going to 
buy themselves a power reaetor- 
they just don't use or need that much 
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HOW U. S- CHAMBER STANDS . . - 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
recommends further removal of security wraps 
from data needed to develop nuclear energy for 
industrial uses. 

Licenses and materials should be granted by 
the Atomic Energy Commission on as wide a 
basis as possible and should be of long term and 
general, rather than of a specific application. 

The Chamber recommends that patent rights 
established by the Constitution be applied to all 
adaptations of atomic energy* It opposes compul- 
sory licensing of patents, inventions and discov- 
eries and believes that sale of electric power from 
nuclear materials should be the responsibility of 
investor-owned utilities and local agencies. 

The Chamber believes the federal government 
should not enter directly into commercial exploi- 
tation of the use of atomic energy. Any electric 
power available at federal atomic installations 
should either be used by the government itself for 
such installation or disposed of on a non-exclusive 
basis to applicant utilities without preference or 
discrimination. 




power. Fcir most firms, in fact, par- 
ticipation in atomic energy will per- 
haps best be met by supplying com- 
ponents and subassemblies for use in 
the atomic power program and by 
using radioisotopes in their own 
plants to help do production jobs 
easier, cheaper and faster. 

► "Radioisotopes are now saving this 
country about SI 00,000,000 a year 
hy cutting down on the number of 
re j pc -is ittul improving qualitv ron- 
trol. 

► "It's interesting to note, too, that 
h'd.-i.v f.2fN'l firms (kit wme nol in 
existence ten years ago are supply- 
ing the AEO alone. As for possible 
danger* of radios ptivity, I believe in- 
surance firms should realize that we 
have 20.000 employes in the AEC 
png:jK<>d in civil inn work alone. We 
have had no deaths from radioactiv- 
ity in these jobs ;jnd imJy two deaths 
at Los Alamos in connection with 
liomh xludjps Tlmf* ;i jjood 13 year 
record." 

Industrial participation in Itn-lnlifw 
development is gathering momen- 
tum faster than business or com- 
munity leaders are planning for it, 
or for its effects upon them. A re*-ent 
survey of capital goods manufactur- 
ers, for example, shows at least ten 
per cent arc designing or ma no lec- 
turing atomic energy equipment for 
commerrial use. Another ten per 
cent hold prime contracts and 22 per 
cent subcontracts with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Eight per cent 
are luinif rudioi*»torH-.s induslriaJJy. 
An atomic energy instrument indus- 
try which did not exist nine years 
ago is expected to record sales ex- 
ceeding SttMHHUMJO this year. 

At least ten distinct uses tor nu- 
clcnr pitwer alre ady have Iwn ehart- 
ed -some, of course, still on an 
experimental basis. Th«* include 
central Station power plants, cur- 
rently the most widely publicized, 
factory lira tine units, conversion of 
.sea to fresh wider, plane and tr.iin 
propulsion, centra] heating plants, 
fissionable and fusionable in, 1 1 1 -j i.i Is. 
radioisotopes, large scale catalysts 
for chemical reactions, package 
fOanLs for remote or mobile use, and 
.ship propulsion. One expert esti* 
males that within the next twn and 
one half years at least 20 research 
and package reactors will be built or 
underway in the United States alone. 

An atomic plane is believed to be 
beyond the din wing-board stage at 
both North American and Convair. 
a division of General Dynamics. 

Atomic' locomotives are being 
planned by Baltl win -Lima- Hamilton 
working with WestinghoLiKe ;mcl by 
A] co working with (ieneral Electric. 

Meanwhile, added potentialities 
of the atom ran be seen in a rundown 
of research contracts currently in 
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ATOM KNOW-HOW 

continued 

effect with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

These contracts with private firms, 
independent laboratories, colleges 
and universities, government agen- 
cies, medical schools, research foun- 
dations and institutes, total 673. 
They include 28 projects in reactor 
development, 13 in exploration and 
use of raw materials, nine in experi- 
mental instrumentation, 163 in med- 
icine, 23 in biophysics, 195 in 
biology, 66 in physics, i~i in metal- 
lurgy and 131 in chemistry. It is 
significant that the major effort in 
atomic research is directed toward 
the medical, biological and chemical 
effect and potentialities of radiation. 
It substantiates, in fact, the emphasis 
upon atoms for peace. 

A vast program of nuclear reactor 
construction is already underway, 
both by government and hy indus- 
try, now that the 1954 Atomic Ener- 
gy Act has opened the door, at least 
part way, for participation of private 
enterprise, In this field, for the 
immediate future at least, biff com- 
panies will continue to dominate, 
simply because such companies can 
best meet the initial needs for 
money, materials and manpower. 

Great central power stations, mo- 
bile package and research reactors, 
large and small, are being designed 
and built. New atomic instruments 
and reactor equipment are being 
developed In meet growing need. 
Radiation detection and measuring 
devices are being produced at an 
increasing rate. Uranium mining 
and ore processing industries have 
pushed into the limelight. 

Meanwhile, industry is increasing 
its investment in nuclear research 
about 50 per cent each year. Al- 
though government still spends by 
far the greater amount, private in- 
vestment totals about $4,000,000 or 
*5,(XMUN*:i annually. That figure is 
expected to increase rapidly. 

Babeock and Wilson has broken 
ground for what is believed to he the 
first factory devoted solely to the 
manufacture of nuclear reactors and 
cores, Other firms with expanded 
reactor building programs include 
Foster Wheeler, Combustion engi- 
neering, Union Carbide, and General 
Electric, 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
has issued nearly 9,000 special re- 
ports, many with significant im- 
plications to industry. These are 
available at small cost to the public. 
The A EC also has issued a special 
bibliography which lists about 800 
non-secret reports covering tech- 
nological developments of particular 
interest to industry, including chem- 



istry and chemical engineering, 
health and safety, industrial man- 
agement, mechanics and mechanical 
engineering, metallurgy and ceram- 
ics and nuclear technology. 

Walker L. Cislor, founder and 
president of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum and president of the Detroit 
Edison Company, warns that the 
potentialities and accomplishments 
of atomic power mean thai cmcIi state 
and each i unimunity within ii must, 
in its plans for the future, recognize 
that we are witnessing the birth of 
what can become a second industrial 
revolution. 

The Forum itself is a symbol of 
the promises and problems of the 
atomic age. Conceived in i9f>2 by 
Dr. T. Keith Glennan, president of 
Case Institute of Technology and a 
former member of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, it was brought into 
being largely through Mr. Cisler's 
efforts. At the beginning of 1954, 
the Forum counted 90 contributing 
members. At the end of that year., 
membership included 230 organiza- 
tions representing industry, com- 
merce, finance, labor, research, edu- 
cation and (he professions. Recently, 
companies have joined from Great 
Britain, Canada, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy and Mexico. 

Nuclear power in its many phases 
is only a part, and perhaps not the 
most substantial part, of atomic 
energy applications. Opportunities 
exist in the chemical industry, in 
agriculture and in medicine. To 
illustrate one phase of progress in 
nuclear development: In 1942, only 
one method existed to hook up a 
reactor — that developed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by the late Dr, 
Enrico Fermi. Today, 80 distinct 
ways exist, not all practical, of course 
— but all possible, 

Labor, particularly skilled labor, 
has a vital role to play in the peace- 
ful development of the atom. Labor- 
management relations on atomic 
projects to date have not been uni- 
formly happy, a fact recognized by 
both management and labor. 

Here, in the words of Andrew J. 
Biemiller, legislative representative 
of the American Federation of 
Labor, is the labor view of the atomic 
future: 

"The AFL, inofficial policy decla- 
rations, has made clear our belief; 

"1. National security must come 
first in any legislation affecting 
atomic energy. 

"2. Development of atomic ener- 
gy for peaceful civilian uses must 
proceed as promptly as possible but 
in an orderly and equitable manner 
for bringing maximum heneftta to all 
our citizens. 

"3* Private industry has a vital 
role in this development but our 
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government must be in a position to 
prescribe necessary terms and con- 
dition.-; for this participation. 

"4. Maximum ^jfeguards against 
monopoly must be created. 

5. Free collective bargaining 
must accompany the introduction of 
free competitive enterprise." 

Tin 1 financial world will feel in- 
creasing effects from peaceful atom- 
ic development, flordon K. Motes- 
worth, atomic energy consultant to 
Harris, Upham and Co., says that 
although this eltect has been most 




oltvious in the stork market, the 
most significant effect over the next 
flecadc may be the need for capital 
tit finance new facilities. 

Mr. Moles worth joints out that 
the speed nf itur peju-Hime atomic 
fHHJUi^s \n.\y drpcin'l ciaisiderably 
Upon the availability of adequate 
financial resources. 

Hi* adds: 

^ "There will also probably be many 
situ.itmOH in which atomic energy 
threatens to outmode the prcwiui'ls 
or prtK-eHsjf? upon which a business 
^ntcr prise depends. For example, 
piastres, strengthened and m.icli- 

re hf.jl-icKisUmt by irradiation, 

may replace other materials in many 
famiJinr products, and manufui lur 
ors of such products who cannot 
shift to the new materials will be 
out in the cold. 

► "Although nuclear progress will 
actually put few companies out of 
business, many will be ;ilT<*-ted ad- 
versely, especially if they do not 
move to adopt whatever nuclear 
lei hrmlotfy applies to their particu- 
lar industry. The investor and the 
banker, for this reason, should put a 
premium on aggressive management, 
and will keep abreast of develop- 
ments in this dynamic field." 

Dr. (ilennan setq this keynote far 
thi' future: 

* "The st nkcs have never been high- 
er. Itccau.se what is really .il slake 
here is "the American system of free 
eompetitive enterpri.se. There arc 
not only opportunities ahead to be 
recognized. There are challenges to 
he i:\a-d . pvt .1 <b rns to be solved, 
dreams to be dreamed, H.sks ttt Ire 
taken and work to be done. These 
challenges must be shared by all who 
Would participate in this great new 
field with its demonstrated potential 
■or destruction and its beckoning 
horizons for the material betterment 
of all mankind/* cno 
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You Can Have Better City Government Free 



(Continued from page 3$ I 
sioners and department heads have 
the common human interest in get- 
ting credit for the work of their own 
departments. Therefore, if a diffic ult 
problem in a department is worked 
out through a suhcom mittee's effurts. 
the Advisory Council cannot take 
the credit To do so would be to lose 
the friendly cooperation of the de- 
partment head in the future. 

A typical example of this confiU 
dentin I relationship is found in the 
dealings of David E. Lilienthal's 
Subcommittee on City Management 
and Admin istrati on with Dr. Luther 
Gulick, the City Administrator 
whose job is to coordinate the work 
of most of the agencies under the 
mayor'* jurisdiction. 

"When Mr. LiJienthal and his 
management exports sit down with 
Dr. Gulick and his aides, they talk 
a language all their rwn." said one 
insider. "They've accomplished a 
great deal that nobody ever hears 
about" 

At City Hall, though, everybody 
from the mayor on down is aware of 
the contribution that the Advisory 
Council is making to policy plan- 
ning. 

"A distinct innovation in New 
York's city government has been 
lirought about through the wide use 
of ilit s*' cjtt7.cn advisers,' 1 said May 
or Wagner. M The talents of such 
leaders and their vast experience 
have been heretofore an untapped 
resource of the city. Not only is the 
city now receiving the benefit of tin? 
views of these citizens and the groups 
they represent, hut the policies 
which we have nought to put into ex- 
ecution have reflected the views and 
desires of the community as a whole. 
This administration not only accepts, 
the aid of leaders in industry, fi- 
nance, labor and social services, but 
h.-js actively solicited and profited by 
such aid." 

Dr. Uulick, a nationally known 
authority on municipal manage- 
ment, is also outspoken in his praise 
of the Advisory Council 

'"New York City is fortunate," he 
said, "not only in having men and 
women of great ability in the world 
of business, finance, the professions 
and social activities, but also in their 
extraordinary readiness to ser% r e the 
town. The Advisory Council's sub- 
committees are a device by which 
these abilities and this civic spirit 
are channeled into practical com- 
munity action." 

The reaction of the press to 
the Advisory Council's work was 
summed up by The New York Times 

S4 



in an editorial commenting on the 
Council's, fiscal proposals. Said The 

Times: 

"The origin and composition of 
the Mayor's Advisory Council 
such that advice coming from within 
its ranks cannot be dismissed as 
partisan or political. The mayor 
must have confidence in its judg- 
ment: he can do no less than give the 
most serious consideration to its 
counsel as directed toward making 
his administration a success by do- 
ing what is best, in the long run, for 
Now York City " 

The Advisory Council is deter- 
minedly nonpolitieal. It operates 
on the late Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia's principle that "there is no 
Democratic way of disposing of gar- 
bage, and no Republican way of 
cleaning the streets." 

"When I went after people to serve 
on the Council." said Chairman 
Straus, "I didn't ask them about 
their politics. 1 was interested only 




SB? 



in whether they had ideas to con- 
tribute on how we could deal more 
effectively with city problems." 

Because of the presence of high 
officials of the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, some critics at the outset 
dubbed the Council '*a New-Sfcif 
Deal outfit." But the Council's non- 
political approach to municipal af- 
fairs has silenced that complaint. 

Chairman iWliri^ of the Eiusi 
ness and Finance Rubcommi r tee. ;i 
Democrat himself, gets a laugh out 
of talk that the Council is dominated 
by New- Fair Dealers. 

"If our subcommittee split along 
party lines, I'd be on (-voted about 
3-to-l on every issue/' he said. 

Could other cities adopt the Ad- 
visory Council idea successfully? 
This question is put to Mr. Straus 
more and more frequently. His an- 
swer is an emphatic yes, 

'T think the idea is adaptable to 
almost any city/' he said. "While 
there is a wider selection of talent 
in a place the size of New York, 
every city has high caliber men and 



women whose advice on city prob- 
lems can be extremely useful." 

Recruiting an Advisory Council 
is not nearly so formidable a task as 
it may seem at first glance, he says. 

"I didn't have to hit anybody over 
the head and kidnap him. Fewer 
than ;i half dozen of the people f 
asked turned me down. In fact, 
when the newspapers carried stories 
that we were forming a citiwns' 
group, we got telephone calls from 
several prominent New Yorkers vol- 
unteering to serve." 

An Advisory Council can function 
on a small budget and with a small 
staff. The city sets aside $3U,000 
for office expenses and salaries lor a 
staff of three. There are two stenog- 
raphers and an excutive director 
Mrs. Fdith Alexander, a native New 
Yorker, who came to the Council 
after 20 years of city service in re- 
sponsible executive positions. 

"You don't need a big staff and 
you don't need a lot of money." says 
Mr. Straus. "But there is one thing 
you do need: cooperation from City 
Ha 1 1 . You need somebody there who 
is willing to listen to advice :\n<\ has 
the courage to act on it. despite po- 
litical pressure, when he believes it 
is right. The Advisory Council 
members must be convinced that 
their ideas are welcome and that the 
mayor will give them a fair hearing. 
If this assurance is lacking, then no- 
body worth his salt would serve on 
the Council for a minute." 

If he were doing it over again, Mr. 
Straus would make some changes in 
the Advisory Council setup, on the 
basis of hi.s experience during the 
prist year and a half. For one thing, 
he would hold down the size of the 
suln-ommittccs to between seven .'ind 
ten members i some subcommittees 
now have as many as 20). Large 
subcommittees, lie feels, are likely to 
bwome debating societies and ulti- 
mately defeat their own purpose 

For another, he would have two 
subcommittees working in the im 
poi (ant field of education one spe- 
cializing in elementary and second- 
ary schools, and tin- other in higher 
education. Mr. Straus belicv- ih.M 
when line group is assigned to <*over 
all phases of education rhere is :i 
strong tendency for it to concentrate 
on the particular field in which the 
chairman is chiefly interested, 

I low i .:i i ity Impe to benefit 
from an Advisory Council -u. h as 
New York's? 

4 T think at least two worth-while 
results can be expected," says Mr. 
Straus. "One is to bring about more 
efficient city government. The other 
is to give the citizen a sense of closer 
conlaet with and influence upon city 
officials, which in turn makes him a 
belter citizen/' ind 
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1,000 Red Army Vets 
Train OVs 

'Continued from page 56) 
objective would be a wedge dividing 
Russia .'ind AsLt, the oljjocttvc fminl 
of whirh would he in the industrial 
areas flanking the Ural Mountains 
and the outtin^ of the East- West 
rails. The men do not sneak of the 
atom nr the hydmgen bomb. It is a 
horror beyond their comprehension. 

"Afghanistan and Azerbaijan, too, 
Would be nottd ways over whieh tn 
fly, but the terrain is very bad/" an- 
other told me as be gazed at the map. 
"And terrain not so damned good 
other plm^es either," he added. 

"Thesf hum i." said Sergeant Cly- 
man, "actually have little in com- 
mon but their violent hatred of com- 
munism and the belief that the 
Turkestani, Khaz&kistam and Uz- 
bekistan! all the southern peoples 
- -would be our beat friends in any 
attack against the north. They are 
i' Millions and proud, whether they 
are ft reek OrtlmoVx ttr Mohim 
medan — and they hate communist 
Russians " 

Andre Mtwkva is a Ukrainian 
horn in the Kiev Ohla.st in He 
bens his False name (meaning Mcw- 
eowi with a grim spite there is lit- 
tle metre hateful to him than a Mus- 
kovite. When he was born in 1928. 
one of three children. In* father had 
his own prttsperous farm. "A.s rj peas- 
ant on the ctNlleclive he now works 
twice as hard for a fourth as much." 
Andre sat across from me in the uni- 
form of a sergeant in the Russian 
Armored Corns whic h he had worn 
that morning for some movie shots. 
It was neat and well made. 

Sergeant Moskva was in the So- 
viet A rmy from to 1952 in 
an antiaircraft battalion Ntalimied 
near the British Austrian Air Base 
at Srhwechat in Austria. A slender, 
nice- looking young man, he had 
already had 110 hours of military 
training in public school before, at 
19, he was drafted for a nine-year 
hitch (lie regular length of active 
and reserve service for an antiair- 
craft battery. I asked lum to de- 
Scribe the typical Red soldier the 
Subject, incidentally, of a fine film 
the unit bias put h.^'illn-j 

The net picture one receives of a 
Bed soldier is of a good, stubborn. 
Well disciplined man with both cour- 
age and head, His pay is roughly 
Stf.Ot) a month, rising to SI60 for a 
second lieutenant. He is, however, 
the product of a brutal way of life, 
deficient in the most elementary 
aspects of personal hygiene. Though 
his equipment is good, he is, in gen- 
eral ( a poor shot. But there are a 
few excellent marksmen in every re- 
giment. He is trained for mass close 
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combat, He loves grenades and bay- 
uni'l work. Ho- lacks initiative be- 
cause ho has been trained always and 
endlessly in team tactics. Squads re- 
main together throughout training 
and on into combat as units. With- 
out the team, he tends to break up. 

He has had 64 hours of political 
indoctrination in his first eight weeks 
of basic training and the constant 
dinning of communist propaganda 
continues throughout his military 
life. He is saturated with anti-Amer- 
icanism, but he is rruMxiy and often 
desper.Ue because even the most 
rudimentary intelligence gives him 
an animal-like, instinctive warning 
of deception, and he has lived his life 
in a constant atmosphere nf deeep- 
ticm and espionage. He is, therefore, 
an efficient soldier, as such, but with 
no spiritual core to hold him up. 

Sergeant Moskva defected for sev- 
eral reasons. Although he has a 
brother, sister and father who are 
back on the collective farm there is 
little, if any. family -or family uni- 
ty — left, He lias a fondness for 
his father, hut the father has been 
broken by the state. One gets the 
impress ion that the other Iwcv well, 
who knows? Or. perhaps, who cares? 
Life in the Red Army was a terrible 
diet nf propaganda, grinding work 
and poor food. Sergeant Moskva is 
astounded by the amenities in the 
U. S. Army. 

"They — I mean, we — live like 
nobles! In the Red Army the food 
was not bad in the summer when we 
had crops to take, but in the winter 
it was kasha, kasha, kasha and then 
some more kasha with perhaps a lit* 
tie bit of meat in it." Kasha, it 
seems, is a sort of gruel not unlike 
lumpy plasterers* paste. "On pay 
day there was a longer line at the 
soldiers' store — you cannot say it is 
like a PX- than you find mi a i'rn- 
beer in the V S. Army. They were 
waiting to spend a month's pay on 
food like they give away every day, 
every meal, here. And then you ask 
about beet I" the Red Armv since 
Vasilevsky was Minister of War in 
1950, a soldier gets one to three 
years in a hrarcl l,;'mr battalion if he 
is found drunk. There is no chap- 
lain in the Red Army -it's the MVD 
man whet punches your ticket." 

He took a Jong time answering my 
question as to possible help from the 
Russian i>eopie in case we ever had 
to go in on land. Finally he said: 
"When things are good, people do 
not dream, they enjoy; when things 
are bad they begin to hope for other 
things. Now they hupe tor release 
by the West. They will help us — I 
think so." 

Corporal Klaus fJorki comes from 
the Caucasus where, he thinks, he 



may still have a mother and sister. 
His father, a civil engineer, was ar- 
rested in 1 933 and no one has heard 
of him since, even though they jour- 
neyed and searched far and wide 
while the little money Lasted, Then 
his mother went into daily work. 
When he was about 16 he joined 
what is known as a railroad bat- 
talion — a sort of Hitler jugend type 
of specialized labor shock troops. 

Corporal Gorki has a husky 
voice, stiff brownish hair that grows 
forward to give his crew-cut an odd 
look, hut his brown eyes behind their 
glasses are quick, appraising and in- 
telligent. He was captured near 
Rostov by the Germans and eagerly 
joined the Wehrmacht — anything to 
escape the unending drudgery of 
railroad roundhouses from Odessa 
to Tashkent. He was captured again, 
this time by the Americans in Italy. 
Although he was among those de- 
manded by the Soviet repatriation 
squads, in ways best known to him- 
self he avoided this death sentence 
to become a stateless man in Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

It was while canoeing on the wa- 




ters of the Alster that he met his 
wife, also slat el ess, but onee from 
Lithuania. Although they were mar- 
ried, his napers were not in gorxl or- 
der and he will be unable to bring 
her to the U- S, until he gets his 
citizenship in May, 1958. He wist- 
fully showed me an air mail letter 
from her in small, fine- lined hand- 
writing the day i was talking to him 
in the film unit's improvised theater 
where he is now projectionist. 

Sergeant Vladimir Warshovski i* 
a nervous, hut quietly defiant young 
man of 26 who looks somehow 
younger. He could be. His records 
are somewhat confused. He comes 
from near Frunze in Kha?,akhistan, 
a country of wild, dark people whose 
men Wear the little embroidered 
skull caps called dropped and the 
young girls wear ornamental head- 
dresses over their many braided 
black pigtails which are bound into 
one or two when they marry. But 
Warshovski has a thin, red and white 
face, blond hair and blue eyes with a 
curiously oriental slant to them; his 
thin nose and slightly prominent 
lower face are at once sensitive and 



sullen. Sergeant Warshovski has not 
had an easy time and still instinc- 
tively expects rebuff and cruelty 
I mm life He Ivis no real memory 
of parents; his father disappeared 
about 1932. That could mean any- 
thing. His mother died a few years 
later. He lived rather vaguely at- 
tached to some sort of catch-as- 
catch can relatives. He worked nfwv- 
radically on the railroads that only 
sometime ran. 

To understand Khazakhistnn, you 
must realize that it is within a couple 
of hours flight south to the point 
where Afghanistan, Pakistan, India 
and China impinge on the craggy 
lands of the Tudzhiki the most 
southeasterly of the Russia a. I.iut, 
as man moves across land, it would 
take weeks to traverse the craggy, 
broken terrain. 

"In 1947 we go to Moscow," he 
told me. "We are four. We have two 
tickets. It is difficult for four to 
travel from Tashkent to Moscow on 
two tickets. We are my aunt — I 
think— who works in Economic In- 
stitute, her girl friend, her girl 
friend's boy friend. We are all the 
same age, :dl very jolly. But so diffi- 
cult for four to travel from Tashkent 
to Moscow fin two tickets." 

Moseow he fmmd fascinating, at 
first — but, "When everybody is pet- 
chalnij, (an indescribable Russian 
gloom ho intense that it brings with 
it its own happiness like scratching 
poisnri ivy. and to hell with iti, so I 
am petchainij. If all around are 
happy. I am very happy. In Moscow 
is mueh pel chalnij." 

But also in Moscow was the first 
time he had heard either the BB(.Z or 
the Voice of America. Surprisingly, 
even in the heart of Moscow, some 
do listen in secret over stolen Ger- 
man receivers, The news flies hy 
word of mouth and no greater 
transmitter of news exists than the 
"taksi" drivers. He he.jrd .ill those 
ridiculous lies about how people 
lived in the West, but, being a fairly 
practical man. he of course did not 
believe any of that stuff. It was ob- 
viously too unrealistic to be true. 
That is, not until the Army took him 
from the blacksmith shop and sent 
him to a post not far from Vienna. 

There again he heard the radio — 
this time it was Radio Free Europe. 
And Vladimir Warshovski thought 
quite a while and looked about him- 
self and he, tort, saw people who were 
relatively happy and free to move. 
"I think, 1 think, 'Vladimir, if they 
speak lie about Austria then they 
speak lie about England and Amer- 
ica.' It becomes two in the morning. 
I take ten Austrian shillings and take 
train to Vienna." Simple as that 

He rase to go, then turned back 
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thoughtfully. "In 1917 there is bi& 
travel from Kiev to Turkislan. I 
think my people come thnn." He 
shrugged. "I do not know. But in 
Frunze people hate Russian, hut 
hate communist nobles more." 

From others 1 learned that in the 
pre 'at south i-enlral As inn lands from 
Turkey to the Afghan border the 
Soviet t'otnrniiriisLs have left a pur- 
posety intellectual void. There is 
little literacy until you get as far 
north as the new industrial ureas 
bracketing the Urals. 

Alexie Lublin, too, is c ureless nbou t 
his name- as eoreh-^ ;is his pmvnts 
were about him. He was orphaned, 
he doesn't know just how. in either 
Smolensk or Sverdlovsk. I Smolensk 
is about 100 kilometers west of Mos- 
cow; Sverdlovsk about ],000 kilo- 
meters east of Moscow i . Alexie has 
Ijccn quite a t.r« v*»l*-r. He has ob- 
served life everywhere ex^pt the 
I at E.ist and l->ir North, lioth of 
which places he felt would Ih' bad 
for liis health. The farthest east In- 
got was Irkutsk, down China way, 
on the shores of Lake Baikal, the 
greatest lake in all the Russias. Most 
of this travel wns arrompl is bed in 
the fascinating company of his "tu- 
tors," who were young gentlemen of 
simitar loneliness "always looking 
for just a hetter place to \ivc." His 
shrug was expressive. 

He and his fellow wild boys had 
their travels either on the rods, or 
the roofs, of the tin ins. They learned 
muirhatHJUl the Russian mil system, 
I be habits of tin- guards in various 
provinces and where raid when to 
steal most effectively. He brings to 
the U. S. Army knowledge of routes 
nnd loealions of public works in 
many parts of the world where the 
ordinary traveler is not bxlay en- 
0OU raged. 

f!ur ibis husky, good looking 
young kid with Ihe quick .shallow 
smile, which, coupler I wilh n fast 
(luck and nimble footwork, kept him 
from more and worse beatings, is the 
same kid who quit the Red Army be- 
cruise he just toughl them lying to 
htm about the people of the West 
Now he seems to like it here in the 
U. S. Army because he believes he's 
getting a straighl deal for the first 
lime in his life. What he sees adds up 
with what he is (old. To a wild boy, 
this evidently means a lot. He hasn't 
even given ri thought to a wife yet. 
Truth truth all around you— is still 
too astonishing a mystery to Leave 
for women just now. 

"He'll adjust," says Sergeant Cly- 
aian. 'Musi wait. It takes time after 
so many years when theft, denjh and 
a savage life meant no more than the 
next bottle of beer or a stolen loaf of 
bread." END 
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OVER 100 COMMUNITIES 
ARE EAGER TO BUILD 
A PLANT FOR YOU 

" MISSOURI 
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Come and grow with us! Dozens of 
alert Missouri communities in vile 
youf They are anxious to build to 
your specifications , , . to lease new 
plants or available buildings to you 
under favorable long-term condi- 
tions ... to help you with housing, 
and the various other local facilities 
needed to insure your progress and 
welfare, 

Missourians have a well-founded 
faith in their state and its future. 
Here at the nation's crossroads is 
the natural center for new industrial 
expansion. The greatest land, water 
and air transportation network in 
the world radiates from Missouri. 
Vast resources are here; power, 
labor, minerals, forests, chemicals, 
water, agriculture, recreation , . . 
everything you and we need to grow 
and prosper! 
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you wish, a list of currently avail- 
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Write, phone or wire . . . 
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SANITATION NEEDS: 

$25,330,000,000 

BY '65 

To provide for adequate sewer and water facilities 
would require almost doubling the current record 
spending for ten years By kenneth w, medley 



AMERICA must spend S25,330,- 
000,000 in the next ten years to 
catch up on water and sower needs. 

This will require an average of 
$2,533 ,000,000 a year, compared to 
an anticipated record sum of Sl,- 
347,000,000 to be spent this year 

The backlog of needs already 
stand* at SI0.CXM>.(KM),fKM) allhtmgh 
all our water and sewerage utilities 
have spent 57,466,000,000 in the 
past ten years. 

These are the findings of Walter 
L Pieton, Deputy Director of the 
Water and Sewerage Industry and 
(JtiEties Division of the llusiness 
and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, an agency of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The Division, headed by Charles 
W. Krause, has been studying these 
problems since 1953. A series of 
reports will be issued this year. 

Under a catch-up program out- 



lined by Mr. Ficton, an outlav of 
$2,533,000,000 a year would provide 
adequate fad lilies by 1965. Specif- 
ically, the ten-year program would 
do these things: 

1. Make up the large backlog. 

2. Perform the necessary construc- 
tion to offset obsolescence and de- 
preciation. 

3. Keep pace with population 
growth and the increasing per capita 
use of Witter. 

Of the total for ten years, $10,- 
000,000,000 would go to correct 
present deficiencies; $6,230,000,000 
would be spent to offset obsolescence 
and depreciation, and $9,100,000,- 
000 would Utke care of growth. 

The backlog of needs actually 
started about 1<340, Mr. Picton says. 
Here's how he determined ih;d: The 
replacement value oF public systems, 
divided by the number of persons 




1915 



1925 



1935 



1945 



1955 



Plunging line shows how reserve water capacity has 
diminished since 1S40. Some communities today have 
7io reserve capacity. In 1940 few plants operated with 
tower than 20 per cent reserve and the national aver- 
age was near 40 -per cent, tohich experts say is desirable 
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served, remained rather constant 
Tram 1915 until 1940. with only a 
slitfhi downward trend. Value Ih 1 - 
gan to drop after 1940. 

Figured in dollars, the per- 
user replacement value was $249 for 
the water systems available in 1940. 
Today it is $213. The difference, 
$36, is the amount required to bring 
service back up to 1940 standards. 

A similar thing has happened in 
the jywET dcpjiriment. The 1940 jn i r 
capita replacement value was $244, 
down now to $198. The difference, 
S46, represents the cost of re-estab- 
lishing prewar .standards. 

Standards for sewage Ircarmeni. 
however, have been rising. Today 
two thirds r compared to less than 
60 per cent in 1945 ' of the sewage 
that is hand 3rd by tin- nation's 12.- 
000 systems gets some treatment, al- 
though about half of (he treatment 
is inadequate, But, because the kind 
of treatment sewage got in 1940 is no 
longer good enough, the sewerage 
systems nf ]0f>;~>, ji< 'cording to the 
division's I'stireah'S, will have to be 
worth S259 per capita. 

The junount of sw.iuv liundlut 
is also increasing. Some 72,000,000 
persons were served in 1940 by 
systems which hnndlod an average 
of 124 gallons of sewage (including 
industrial waste and some storm 
water) a day for each person 
served. About 98,000,000 persons 
.nv served (oday and the daily aver- 
age has increased to 155 gallons. 

Ten years from now, the division 
predicts, at least 115,000,000 people 
will be served by plants that will 
handle an average u f 1 FX > gallons 
for each person. 

Statistics on water use reveal a 
similar increase in standards. In 
1940 some £2,000.000 persons took 
in average of 12/1 gallons pr-r per- 
son per day from public water sup- 
plies. Now litfUWHU.Min ,,, , , ., r- 
.ise gallnn-s r>f water a day, in- 
cluding industrial use 

By 1965,, according to the di- 
vision's estimates, public water sys- 
tems will be serving 129,000,000 
persons 190 gallons each daily. 
About half of today's customers are 
served by inadequate systems, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey. The country has some 16,tKK) 
public water systems. 

Total replacement value of the 
nation's public water works today, 
Mr. Picton says, is ?22,76Tj ,000,00* », 
To be adequate by 1965, they wilJ 
have in Ite worth more than s;ti!.- 
000,000,000, All the country's 
sewerage systems today are worth 
519,370,000,000. By 1965 the value 
^ ill need to he $29,000,000,000. 

reel's look at the two together. 
Sewerage and water works today 
are valued at more than S42.0O0,- 
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a newr concept in roof deck. . . 
from B ORG-WARNER e Ji gin e e rin gr 

How much will your new building cost . ♦ . after it T s up? Will ceiling 
and roof maintenance dribble dollars down [he drain? 

Not if you plan ahead for 1 tiger sol I aluminum or porcelain enameled 
roof deck. The ceiling side of these new modular panels never needs 
paint. Never causes maintenance lie-ups. Sever suhtracls a dime from 
profUs. And you have a ceiling thai looks beautiful, improves illumina- 
tion, assures ideal accessory and ulility accommodation 

'I he resuh of intensive research by Bo rg -Warner's subsidiary. Reilectal 
Corporation . . . Ingersoll roof deck is amazingly easy lo install. Full- 
Aontfog, it expands or contracts with weather changes, and has high 
load -be a n ng eapac ity. 

The aluminum panels reflect radiant heat, cut insulation costs. The 
porcelain panels arc especially corrosion-resistant. Whichever type your 
new plant needs . . , one thing U sure. Ingcrsoll roof deck will satisfy you. 
Bore -Warner's guiding principle . . . "Design it better-make it better" 
. . . guarantees that. 

^ engineering moJref it work Q production mokes it available 
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PENDAFLEX* 
HANGING FOLDERS 

kxiii i Tivtis: Your stylish "traveling 
office", for reports, letters, minutes, 
SALESMEN: Carry price books, photos, 
testimonial*, samples, other sales d*U. 

home "managers": Perfect fur household 
papers — bills, budget, taxes., insurance. 

Ma< le of lightweight steel, tan finish, 
Hru-tH lock, leather handle, piano-hinge. 
Hold* PtndafleX celhilt>id-Uh hang, 
ing folders, which can't slump or sag. 
Clip for free catalog, name of dealer. 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
M ( lint. m KojhI Garden City, N. Y, 



(XM'l.H MX! To niwl rnuiii i Hm -ills c»f 
l^f>5. (he systems will have to be 
worth 561,000.000,000. 

Whore's the money coming from? 
That's the big question. Let's look at 
some of the suggested possibilities, 

Water and sewerage plants are 
opt '.vj ting with the handicap of high- 
er costs without much increase in in- 
come. The cost of building and 
operating plants, for example, has 
gone up nearly three times since 
Writer rates, however, have 
gone up only 20 per cent. 

Water plant income for the past 
year, Mr, Pi don savs, probably is 
about 51,180,000,000. If the rates 
were to be increased about a third, 
he says, the debt for expansion eould 
probably be paid off in 30 years. 

The solution for sewers is move 
difficult. Most arc not now self sup- 
porting, The cost of financing is of- 
ten paid by tax collections. For (he 
sewers to pay for themselves would 
first irquirc establishing a user fee. 
Some localities have done this. 

Perhaps overshadowing the urgen- 
cy for Jong-range planning, in many 
romm unities, is the demand that 
something be done' immediately. 
'I'll is often leads to temporary solu- 
tions that prove costly later. 

As for 1955, the outlook is grim. 
Hot weal her will bring many he.ul- 
aches. Not all will be new. The U. S. 



Geological Survey in 1953 found 
that 1.072 communities had to cur- 
tail the use of water. 

Estimates are that approximately 
the same number of communities 
suffered from water shortages last 
year. The hot weather of 1955 will 
bring hack the same problems. 

Municipal water shortages, how- 
ever, cannot be blamed entirely on 
drought. The Geological Survey 
found three reasons: inadequate 
water supply, inadequate treatment 
facilities, and inadequate distribu- 
tion facilities. 

Examples of inadequate facilities 
arc everywhere A small town in 
Illinois has a reservoir, only 20 years 
old, which is nearly filled with silt. 

In many communities the water 
and sewer mains installed for subur- 
ban growth have been put in place 
piecemeal. Regulations often did not 
exist or were ignored. In one town, 
for instance, a sewer main was found 
recently to be 12 feet underground 
at the beginning of a subdivision and 
only four feet underground on the 
outskirts, a few hhn'ks away. The 
system was installed a little at a 
time, as the subdivision developed, 
and e.ach builder had placed the 
pipes closer to the surface. Now that 
a further extension of the lines is 
needed, haphazard installation is 
causing many problems. two 



Reds Take Dead Aim at Thailand 



(Continued fro?n page 42 \ 
aid farmers in the adoption of me- 
chanical farm implements and new 
fertilizers. 

Haw receptive are the Thai to 
new farming methods? 

On the whole, the Thai farmer is 
much more open to adoption of new 
methods than art' most other Asian 
peoples. The Thai farmer is not 
bound to traditional methods of cul- 
tivation and in fact one of his criti- 
cisms of the present government has 
been its failure to provide improved 
farming technology. 

What is the weakest phase af 
Thailand's economy? 

( 'ndo-.:bledly its extreme depend- 
ence upon its rice trade and the lack 
of diversification of its agriculture. 
The urgent postwar stress upon rice 
production has led to the neglect of 
other crops. 

What is being done about it? 

The main effort has been to push 
production of Thailand's three other 
major commodities tin. rubber, 
and teak and to formulate plans 
for increasing the output of minor 
products such as vegetables and veg- 



etable oils, sugar, bruit, stic klat , shel- 
lac, poultry and fish. 

While tin, rubber and teak have 
all made substantial production 
gains in the postwar period, sales 
abroad have been hampered by gov- 
ernment royalties and duties on ex- 
ports. Progress toward diversifica- 
tion leaves much to be desired. 

Does Thailand need any consid- 
erable economic assistance by 
the U, 5.? 

Definitely, The country must mod- 
ernize and strengthen its economy if 
it is to continue to enjoy its stand- 
ing as the most stable and prosper- 
ous country in Southeast Asia. It 
needs military and economic assist- 
ance if it is to bolster itself against 
communism. 

Is private American investment 
wanted? 

Thailand has been cautious about 
private foreign investment. Foreign- 
ers cannot own land and the law 
requires that 51 per cent of n corpo- 
ralinrfs slock he of Thai ownership. 

What industry does Thailand now 
have? 

Thailand is an agricultural, not an 
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WHILE in the United Stoles, Phibul 
Songgram, Prime Minister of Thqilqndj 
omwered these questions asked by 
NATION'S BUSINESS; 
Do you believe that Thailand has 
enough strength to ovoid falling 
to communism? 

Thailand hoi sufficient strength to 
mairirain security within her own ter- 
ritory . Arourd Thailand Jhere are 
communist disturbances, but Thailand 
has outlawed communism. When peo- 
ple are contented and happy and have 
plenty of food that is a strong factor 
against communists taking oyer, Thai- 
land has o food surplus. 
How imminent do you consider 
ihe threat to invasion? 

I believe so long as we keep strong 
and vigilant invasion is lesi likePy, 
That has always been the cose every- 
where. 

What is the significance oF the 
Thai Autonomous People's Gov- 
ernment? 

The Thai Autonomous People's Gov- 
ernment is a stepping stone for further 
aggression, I believe this operation 
may be a spearhead. Jt constitutes a 
preparation for further action. 
What precisely stands in the way 
of new open aggression by Red 
Chinese in Southeast Asia? 

I believe it is the unity of the Free 
World and the creation of the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty, 
If we stick together I think it will deter 
aggression; but, if we split, the danger 
increases. 



industrial, country r Ib> population is 
overwhelmingly rural, not urban. 

Thailand's industries are directly 
related to its natural resources: 
sugar refining, tobacco products, ce- 
ment, alcoholic beverages, teak, 
leather, textiles, tin mining and rite 
milling. Fur tin- most part these are 
either government owned or govern- 
ment supervised. 

Could the country be further in- 
dJusfrtallixed profitably? 

Due to its geographic pi lion and 
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The latest electric Odhner is more than an adding machine - 
now Odhner has added a revolutionary auto-multiplier and 
optional stepover feature! The $ keys at the right of the 
main keyboard make up the auto-multiplier, Mew Odhner is 
designed to give you automatic multiplication - ideal foi 
figuring percentages, discounts, etc At only (399.50 It offers 
you a lot more than the speedy addition and subtraction of 
the standard 10-key adding machine. See your local Classified 
Phone Book or write for details. 
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Keep as close la your customer 
as his owi desk 

You can't be jw?-* your customer will Omit 

of you. when he's rrady to buy. 

So, "be thtre" all ihe lime — between your 

calls, during competitors' calls. 

WHAT TO DO: Capture the advertising 

spare that 1 * clo**4t to your customer — his 

desk, Remind him unobtrusively that you 

welcome ibe chance to serve him at all 

lim«. Show him you value hi* businrss 

with tanfiibU appreciation. 

Surround him, at hU desk where he buys, 

with daily-used, daily-welcomed reminder* 

of you. Keep within arm's reach — with 

Shaw-Barton's year-round Desk Plan. Call 

our representative, or write direct. 

SHAW- BARTON 
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You don't have to disrupt 
the staff in ymt home plant 
when you open a branch in 
Ten n easee. TenneK*** workers 
lea in new *ki|U quickly. One 
compiiiij that established a 
branch plant here in HM U em- 
ploys 500 skilled workers and 
only i are from Lli? home plant. 

Tennessee; alw offers abun- 
dant raw m atrial*, low -cost 
power and fuel, escellent trans- 
portation and many other 
vantages. They're all described 
in a 28-pa#e, fact-filled book 
that's free. Get jour copy now. 

Mull Coupon Today 
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Ancient ritual, left, has been discontinued, Bowing salute is now c«s- 
ternary. King Phumiphon—born in Cambridge, Mass., where father 
studied medicine— and Queen share interest in music. He plays sax 
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natural resources, Thailand must 
continue in the foreseeable future to 
he an agricultural rather than an in- 
dustrial country. Its standard of liv- 
ing, while high by Asian criteria, 
could not support manufacture re- 
quiring a domestic market with high 
buying power. 

Other obstacles to increased in- 
dustrialization include the Thai 
temperament, the lack of adequate 
communication and transport, the 
priority which agriculture holds on 
capital, import restriction^, and the 
absence of managerial and industrial 
skills. 

There are some possibilities such 
as mineral extraction and the re- 
suscitation of prewiU" attempts at tin 
smelling and the mining of hematite 
ores for the production of pig iron 
and steel- Yet Thailand's modest in- 
dustrial development must be in the 
direction of increasing its services, 
such :i.s trallsf>:ir1Jitio]i, and the proc- 
essing of its natural resources. 

How stable is the presant Thai 
government? 

The present government is the re- 
sult of a sequence of events which 
began in 1932 when a group of dis- 
satisfied military officers and west- 
ern-educated intellectuals joined 
forces in a bloodless coup which re- 
placed an absolute monarchy with a 
constitutional monarchy of western 
democratic design. Young King 
Phumiphon is the reigning monarch. 

The military clique was led hy 
Phibul Songgram, now Prime Min 
ister. while the civilian intelligentsia 
was headed by Pridi Panomyong 



who, with a number of his followers, 
is now in exile in Red China. The 
subsequent history of Thai politics is 
largely a conies I for control Ivetween 
these two groups. 

The three subsequent coups and 
numerous changes in administration, 
including four constitutions, were 
with one exception nonviolent and in 
no sense represented popular move- 
ments The majority of the popula- 
tion has been totally un involved. In 
Thailand there are no political 
parties based on popular following 
of different political platforms. 
There are only cliques centered 
around individual personalities. 

Thus the government's pasi insta- 
bility is more apparent than real. It 
always involves the same forces with 
different power alignments, Each 
new administration has Iwn-n willing 
to assume the responsibilities of the 
previous one, with the result that 
Thailand's political history actually 
has considerable continuity in its 
foreign and economic policies. 

Is the government corrupt? 

The present regime has been de- 
scribed as an enlightened military 
dictatorship. It is strong, arbitrary, 
I lis given the country prosperity and 
order, hut like the administrations 
preceding it, it has made little prog- 
ress toward the democratic goals 
professed by the ampd\'lat of 
The usual justification given by the 
regime's loyal supporters is that 
Thailand needs above all a strong 
government, and that the people are 
not yet prepared for complete de- 
mocracy. And the Thai themselves 
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nro the first to tell you of the cor- 
ruption ?>nd firaft in high places. 

It is also frequently pointed out 
that American aid secure to have con- 
solidated the power and hence the 
objectionable aspects of the ruling 
military tfnmp. thereby retarding 
the cause of Thai democracy. There 
are signs, admittedly incipient, that 
the government may he more mindful 
of the need to clean its own house. 
The government appears to have 
become more receptive to the forces 
of public opinion and progress is be- 
ing made to improve administration. 

Is the present government fa- 
vored by the people? 

Among the country's small midd le 
and upper classes, the most general 
attitude is one «f mixed feelings 
They fee! the need for a strong Kuv- 
ernment and are impressed when 
they compare their present situation 
with that of nearby conn tries. 

But they are disturbed by the s»v- 
en-nment's enrruption :ithJ high hand 
ed methods. All of this, it must be 
rE'jnenihored. is heavily rondit itnn^d 
by a trad ilin rial suhmissivenoss to 
constituted authority. The great af- 
fection and loyalty to King I'liumi- 
phon is an altitude .ip.-n t fmm their 
sentiments concerning the ruling 
clique. 

On the whole, those who have any 
political awareness at all, while dis- 
liking certain features of the present 
government, seem willing to go along 
with it fen the security it can bring. 
In any case, popular concern to the 
[Nihil of action ki^ttls wholly un- 
likely. And it is equally unlikely that 
the call of Pridi from Red China will 
have any popular appeal. Mis iVi- 
ping sponsorship, in fart, h;i:- jnnh 
ably lost him any support he may 
have had among the Thai who op- 
pose the present regime. 

What do Thailand's neighbors 
think of her? 

The newly independent nations of 
Asia regard Thailand as indifferent 
to Asian aspirations and feel that 
while Thailand is geographically 
situated in Asia, it is not a part of 
Asia psychologically and politic ally. 
Thesi- uHin tries, emerging fmm co- 
loftii] fxperience and flushed with 
an emotional nationali.HTTi. must noe- 
• --- -- 1 r L I >■ view the world in terms very 
di ffc rent from Thailand. They pro- 
test that Thailand does not act 
I i k.4 • .in A-.i.m power and 4ir<" annoyrd 
by Thailand's adoption of ■ pro- 
Western rather than I Tan- Asian 
stand. 

What these countries are saying, 
of course, is that Thailand has not 
shared in their fight against colonial 
domination and is not faced with 
their problems. *no 
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Labor Builds 
Political Power 

( Continued from page 30 ) 
duties and functions of a union's 
administrative personnel are numer- 
ous and ill-defined. It is easy to 
transfer men and women from one 
type of work to another. Since many 
union officials are organizers and 
public speakers engaged full time in 
persuading masses of potential mem- 
bers r r i lot low their policies and in- 
structions, it is obviously vnsy to 
convert, or shift, them from union to 
politic al organizing. In fact many of 
them are constantly being used in 
that way, 

Whether such uses of s» union's 
resources promote a member's in- 
terests or whether they are so em- 
p Joyed with his consent is another 



matter. As unions are run in this 
country, the important political de- 
cisions are made by the union offi- 
cialdom which also disperses the 
union's funds. There is good reason 
to believe that much union political 
activity is against the law because 
the Taft-Hartley Act through an 
amendment of theOtrrupt Practices 
Act prohibited the use of union 
fund* in national primary and elec- 
tion campaigns just as it prohibited 
such use of corporate funds. But 
this, like other labor laws, is either 
unenforced or unenforceable, Hence t 
the union movement has at its dis- 
posal a ready-made and expensive 
admin istra ti ve ma ch i ne wh ich It ca n, 
with impunity and without consult- 
ing its members, employ in politics 
with increasing effectiveness. 

The achievement of unity among 
I hi- separate national unions is a de- 
velopment which the public can ill 



afford to regard with indifference or 
equanimity. Merging and unifica- 
tion are no more than the latest 
*taj?es in a process of tin- amiiriuta 
lion of power by private organiza- 
tions. Less than ten years ago, when 
the AFL and the CIO seemed to be 
hopelessly and permanently divided 
Congress passed, over the Presi- 
dent's veto, a revised statute, the 
Taft-Hartley Act, whose principal 
purpose it was to curb the growing 
power of labor unions. Since 1947, 
when that law became effective, 
union membership and the authority 
unions arrogate to themselves have 
continued to grow. It is one of the 
puzzles of our recent political nnd 
K'islative history that a community 
which has traditionally been so sen- 
sitive to the threat of power in pri- 
vate business should appear so in- 
different to the rise of a still greater 
private power in organized labor, end 



YEAR OF LABOR VIOLENCE? 




In number of strikes and number 
of man -days Jost t 1954 was the 
lowest postwar year. Scarcely a 
ripple of violence disturbed the 
labor scene. By contrast, 1955 
started off, not only With a vastly 
increased number of strikes, and 
man -days lost— but with violent c 
as well. 



Forly armed policemen and 1 5 fire- 
men break up riat of 300 South- 
ern Bell workers in Miami, Flo. 



A striker wai killed in fighr hSa» followed 
wrecking af I his rrjck in ihe L&N. strike. 



Workers rfot at take Surest, 
N.Y., plant of Sperry Gyroscope. 
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You are 47 years old 



You're married, You have one or two 
children. You earn $12,000 a year or 
more. You own your own home . . . 

Yes, you do-if you are the average 
subscriber to Nation's Business. How 
do we know? We had National An- 
alysts, an estimable research organi- 
zation, make personal calls all over the 
Country to find out. 

Like to know more about yourself? 
You're a management man. 84% of 
you own all or a part of the business 
with which you arc associated. Or, 
you're a top executive. 

You go to church. You're active in 
your local Chamber, and Other civic 
and business organi **t ions, You*re a 
community leader. You own an aver- 
age of two cars. You travel for busi- 
ness, make a minimum 13 trips a year. 

You are well 'informed. You read 
nearly every issue of Nation's Busi- 
ness. And somehow or other you let 
two other people see and read your 
copies. 

You're an important buying factor 
for your firm. And . . . since you're also 
concerned 1 with your firm's sales suc- 
cess . , . did it ever occur to you that at 
least three-quarters-nf-a-millLOn men 
just like yourself read Nation's Busi- 
ness—the editorial and the advertising 
pages? Many of our best readers are 
executives with our best advertisers. 
Nation's Business, a magazine /or frlfSi- 
ntssman, Washington 6, D.C, 




PEACE SECRETARY 
EXPLAINS HIS JOB 




KID J. MAROON 

Today, perhaps moru than at any period in recent his- 
tory, the hopes of people every where are directed toward 
a just and honorable world peace. The United States 
took a step toward fulfilling these hopes when President 
Eisenhower announced Harold E. Stassen has been ap- 
pointed as Special Assistant to the President on disarma- 
ment problems. 

What is Mr. Stassen f s new job as "Secretary of Peace"? 
How does he plan to cope with the admittedly complex is- 
sues of disarmament? Will the Iron Curtain countries 
cooperate in this important effort? 

To get the answers to these and other questions, the edi- 
tors of Nation's Business talked with Mr. Stassen in his 
Washington office: 



How would you define your re- 
cent assignment as Assistant la 
the President? 

President Eisenhower gave me 
the directive to develop United 
States policy on the question of 
disarmament. The policy T develop 
will then he recommended to him, 
reviewed by the National Security 
Council in consultation with Con- 
gress, Then the President will make 
his derision upon policy based on 
that report. 

The President's statement in an- 
nouncing the appointment indi- 
cated the magnitude of the problem 
and the relationship of this effort to 
the search for peace. 
Have you selected a staff or do 
yau have an informal group of 
advisers? 

I have obtained from the Secre- 
tary of Defense the loan of three out- 
standing men. one army, one navy 
and one air fort e: from the Secre- 
tory of State* two foreign service of- 
ficers; from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, one officer and from 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, two. They are: Col. R. B. 
Kirehock, USA, Capt D. W. Glad- 
ney, USN, Col. B. G. Willis, USAF, 
Edmund A. OuJJion, Department of 
State, Lawrence D. Weiler. Depart- 
ment of State, McKay Dotikin., 
Atomic Energy Commission, John 
V. Lippman, FOA, Robert E, Matte- 
son, FOA. 

Will you have any civilian ad- 
visers? 

We will consult with those who 
ha ve special know ledgt; 1 Juiveasked 
for an early conference with Ber- 
nard Banal), for example. 

Have you had any meet! tig with 
your special advisers? 

We spent a solid werk in all fl.iy 
and evening sessions going into the 
whole problem. 

Haw does one go about estab- 
lishing a peace policy? 

You do 11)4* mfist thorough review 
of everything that a (Tee to it that you 
e nn ro n< vivc oJ. One of the things 
we have done is to check liack 
through history and review every 
move toward disarmament or limita- 
tion of armaments or reduction of 
arm* agreements and whal happened 
under it; what seemed to be the 
causes of partKil success or failure 
We have also reviewed all proposals 
marie since World War II; what has 
been said by leaders of various gov 
ernnients including the I'SMIi and 
our own. 

Would findings determined by 
your organization be a basis for 
discussion at any possible dis- 
armament Conference? 

My report is to the President, If it 
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hrromrs policy of the United States 
through Presidential dm ision. it 
would be relevant to any interna- 
tional di.sfUHHton that the United 
St; [It's, might have. 
Will you work with the Urtit#d 
Nations? 

Undoubtedly the United Nations 
will be involved at some stage. 
And the Stale Department? 

All Departments of the Govern 
ment. State. Defense and the 
Atomic Energy Commission are 
mrksl. intimately involved in the sub- 
ject. Naturally, one of the key hack 
grounds of the study is the fact that 
modern weapons have such tremen- 
dous power, On the one hand, this 
power makes this task more impel- 
ling. In another way, it makes it 
more difficult. At the same time 
modern weapons by their very ex- 
treme nature may open up tl» f best 
opportunity in history for accom- 
plishing real results. 
What do you consider the big- 
gest factor standing In the way 
of disarmament now? 

At this time I don't want to pre- 
judge our study in any way. I would 
not attempt to start denning the dif- 
ficulties or (he favorable sides. 
Do you hove a deadline as far as 
your operations ore concerned? 

No. we just plan to move forward 

promptly. 

Will your staff or advisory group 
study the effects of disarmament 
on the civilian economy? 

We will consider all aspects of the 
problem. It will include the eco- 
nomic- side, the economic burdens, 
the productive requirements and na- 
l urc of an arms program. 
Wjll you seek advice and con- 
sultation from our allies? 

The President's directive was to 
i inisjd<-r the views in thr govvrn- 
ment and of the people of I he Unih-d 
Stales and of other nations. 
But you are not going to work 
directly with the Iron Curtain 
countries? 

Well, we will consider their views. 
Agreement is obviously going to re- 
quire an agreement between the 
communist area and the free world. 
How are these conferences with 
U* 5+ civilians going to take 
place? 

I think members of my staff might 
ko out to consult with individual 
U. S. citizens and other times they 
might be invited to Washington for 
conference. 

Do you find any evidence that 
there is possibly an easing of 
tensions already? 

The President said he felt the 
prospect of peace is currently on the 



upswing; he emphasized at the same 
time that no one tan predict what 
will be a continuing situation. I 
think the nationwide and worldwide 
reaction to my appointment you 
know the spontaneous characteriza- 
tion of it as Secretary of Peace 
indicated the yearning and eager- 
ness of people from many nations to 
find an answer to this dilemma, 
Would some of your staff study 
the problems of nationalistic 
movements? 

1 would not think those *pn-inY 
questions would he involved in our 
study, only the broader implications 
that come from the worldwide situa- 
tion, of tensions between peoples 
and struggle between the free peo- 
ple's and the communists. 

Would it be your responsibility 
to recommend any course of ne- 
tion where such conditions exist? 

As 1 imlk-.it ted earlier, f would not 
want to prejudge what our recom- 
mendations would be in any par- 
ticular. 

But would you moke ony recom- 
mendations? 

I would not prejudge that. 

Have you any religious leaders 
you intend to call upon in con- 
nection with this for advice? 

We have had quite a number of 
letters .<nd ah-o stii^i'sl inn.s from re 
ligious leaders from our open invi- 
tation to send in suggestions and 
ideas. We will undoubtedly be con- 
ferring with some of them. 

With your background in Foreign 
Operations Administration, what 
effect would foreign aid have on 
the cause of peace? 

Of course, the attainment of a 
free world position of strength 
military and economic strengths — is 
the foundation from which you ne- 
gotiate for an agreed position on 
disarmament. You cannot negotiate 
From a position of weakness, so the 
strength that has been attained 
through President Eisenhower's 
policy as a whole, including the mu- 
tual security partnership program, 
is in a way a prelude to Ihis :-peeial 
effort. 

In other words, you would not 
recommend decreasing such eco- 
nomic aid? 

No. For the economic and secu- 
rity future of the United States I 
think the program whic h President 
Eisenhower has just recommended 
to this Congress of a worldwide total 
of $3^00,000,000 of which $3.00 out 
of every .$4.tM) will be spent En 
the United Stales and of which 
.something over half will go for de- 
fensi- purposes, some for technical 
and economic and other coopera- 
tion, is extremely vital, ewo 
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HOOVER REPORT: 

what it could 

accomplish 

THE COMMISSION on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government — popularly called the Hoover Commission — winds 
up it* second tour of duty at the end of this month. The detailed 
information it has compiled and the recommendations it will make to 
reduce or eliminate waste and extravagance in the federal govern- 
ment are of vital importance to businessmen today. 

For an up-to-the-minute report on the Commission's work, the 
editors of Nation's Business talked with Sidney A. Mitchell, one 
of the present 12 commissioners, the executive director of the first 
Hoover Commission and former chairman of the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report. 

Here, in Mr. Mitchell's words, is what the Hoover Commission is 
doing — and hopes to do. 



Mr. Mitchell, oh*>vt 70 per tent 
of the first Hoover Commission's 
rDfommenddtfofis were adopt- 
ed. Do yov expect a simitar per- 
rentage to be adopted for the 
second Commission? 

I doubt it, for this reason: The 
first Commission went mostly into 
how things were bring done and 



not whether they ought to be done. 
This Commission is going into 
whether they should he done at all, 
Also, this time, we are not looking 
into any department as a depart- 
ment, per se t as we did last time. 
We have divided the work hy sub- 
jects. Medical services, for instance, 
were considered together, no matter 



who gives them, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the Public Health 
Services, or the military. There is 
a tremendous difference. 

Where do you expect these dif- 
ferences to show up? 

I should think that some of our 
recommendations in the medical 
field, notably as they affect veterans 
with nonsorvice connected disabili- 
ties, will have a hard time getting 
through Congress. I think a few of 
our recommendations for personnel 
in the Civil Service — a few, not a 
great many would be difficult I 
think we may have some difficulties 
with our lending agencies report, al- 
though Congress seems now to be 
turning toward the idea of mutuali- 
zatLon as they have done with the 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, for instance. 

Haw much would be saved it 
all the Commission's recom- 
mendations were adapted? 

It is terrific (see box on page 
102 k For instance, on food and 
clothing the estimate was something 
like $340,000,000 a year, and the 
medical report estimated 5293,000,- 
000 savings. 

Do you expetl Congress to act 
on anything this year? 

No, I shouldn't think on much. It 
wj]] mostly have to be next year, But 
here is an interesting thing. Many 
savings are already in effect. The 
Veterans Administration's closing 
of bakeries was publicized. So was 
the action of the Military Transport 
Service in turning military mail over 
to private carriers for an $18,000,- 
000 saving, There are many other ex- 
amples of the same sort 

One of them is the c oming report 
on paper work— that is r the inves- 
tigation of the amount of material 
that businessmen have to file with 
government agencies, the length of 
time they have to maintain records, 
and so on. The task force hasn't 
even gotten its report into shape as 
yet, but one agency that required 
ten reports which involved $5,000,- 
000 or $10,000,000, has agreed that 
seven reports should he discon- 
tinued and they are still arguing 
about the other three. 

In handling the paper work re- 
port a committee was formed in 
each industry affected by govern- 
ment regulations. The committee re- 
ported on the information required 
and the cost of preparing it. Then 
industry representatives and our 
task force discussed the situation 
with the Bureau of the Budget and 
the regulatory agency to discover 
whether the information really is 
essential. If they agree that it is 
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not, no future reports are required 
and the saving shows up immedi- 
ately for both lh*> government and 
for business. Consequently, when 
that tu.sk force report is mndc to 
this Commission, it will be a com- 
pleted piece of business. At least 
we httpe it will. 

Could most of the CammteirorTs 
r&commendal ions be carried out 
that way? 

Not niMsi. hut I'd s;iy a lot. Snnie 
more i-ould be deme by executive 
order of thr President and by re- 
organi/Jition plans Others will tu-rd 
I i^i station. 

What recommendations does 
the Commission feel Congress 
should tackle first? 

It seems to me the one where the 
greatest expenditure is being made — 
and that is the Defense Department. 
I think that is what also is most dis- 
turbing to Congress and 1 think it 
probably would deserve priority. 

What would be the procedure 
there? Would the Commission's 
recommendations be considered 
by a Congressional committee 
considering Defense Department 
budget requests? 

They wmild ;ilso In- rmi.iidi-ivd ill 
thr Defense Department itself and 
in the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Defense Department has 
made some efforts, hadn't ft, to 
get out of business competition? 

They have done a splendid job. 
They deserve encouragement. As of 
May 2 they have closed or intend to 
rinse 97 facilities in 20 categories or 
competitive nctlvities. The whole 
Adoiinisij-. ition has been construc- 
tive. The Bureau of the Budget re- 
cently has been very active. 

Has the Commission received co- 
operation from the Deportment? 

Yes. In fact, everyone Ivih been 
■ i >i f pi -i-.i [ i v i ■ f Hiv t'i rmicnt officers 
know that we are not trying to find 
any dirt on anybody. We are trying 
to find out what obsolete legislation, 
for instance, results in inefficient 
methods and what can be done about 
it. We cjn suggest better or more ef- 
fet'tivc way? >>f doing the i"l>. We 
.show up things they haven't had 
time to get into themselves. 

Hove your studies d'eveJoped 
any pattern os to how wasteful 
or extravagant habits grow? 

It. might happen anywhere as it 
happens in some huge corporation 
when* the Lop management just 
doesn't pay attention to details 

Do you think that that Is basl* 
caiiy the explanation — that man- 
agement is eJfher not paying 

(Continued on page 102) 
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111. "SI NESS MEN work together through the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United Stairs to 
solve national problems, and to improve the 
economic and social order. 

If you'd like to see what has come out of 
this organized effort in recent months — 
and what is being planned for the year ahead 
—write for a copy of the National Chamber's 
progress report, 'Tor the Greater Good of All. 

We will be glad to send you a copy free. 
You will find it interesting, stimulating and 
encouraging. 
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ol dokj wklhoul Krtwi, 
djilIk :m bdJm. Spraal ad.h«- 
•Jv* cuibioD rtlcki sot- 
trhui, mth abpo, yv\ can 
be removed wtihoul ra*r- 
:.n q and iv-vwd 7" Ur-iig, 
1" high 

Shi;:jwi jx itij^id -A mis 
w.ili urd»i. I***, poibftg* 
*dd*d on C.O.D. 

OStDEfc BY MAIL 
WE SHIP WITHIN 3 QATI V r'+ 3 r " *3-« (KWr»*i 
5 A TIM A C T I QH ©UAH AN TIED Ol MONEY BACK 




SATISEACT! 



Easy... fast... rugged 
and Z0rV in 




Smith-Corona 

ADDING MACHINE 



A COMPACT precision irwtnrmenL No 
otlier adding machine gives you so 
much f r>r such loxv imt. It's nuffce<{ 
and dependable, built for a lifetime 
of smooth, trouble-free perfunrnar.icje.. 

'Pnc# 'or all Kttn {wmitlirif Fair TrirJB 
Laws. SjD;*c1 10 Change. Tax «jtra. 



MAIL COUPON TODAY.,. 



SMITH-CORONA INC 

10 5 A Intend SlrMi Srracui* 1 N f 

Please rush me ill the facts > . . 
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enough attention or is not 
equipped to handle the fob? 

No, I think the top management 
is paying attention and is equipped 
to handle the Job. No question of 
that. I think the whole problem 
here is fundamentally the lack of a 
profit motive. In business unless 
you are good at your job and suc- 
cessful at it you don't eat Here, 
you can still keep going — people 
down the line, I mean— and eat. 

The Commission is not recom- 
mending that the government 
seek to operate or a profit? 

No. 

Or simply break even? In other 
words, keep the expenditures 
within the Income 7 

I am merely talking about the 
profit motive as an incentive, to be 
looking every minute for some way 
to save money and to do things more 
efficiently. I think that is lacking in 
all forms of government 

What woufd yov suggest as a 
solution to that? 

Some other incentive. At present, 
for E-xj-miple, look at the Perform, -i in i- 
Ratings. As I remember* about 98 
per cent of the people are rated 
"satisfactory." The remaining two 



per cent are rated '"outstanding," 
or "unsatisfactory." Consequently, 
the rating doesn't mean anything. 
So. we have suggested the rating 
system be set up in a way to show 
the relative merits of the people. 

Furthermore, employes should 
have some goal for their ambition 
such as a "Senior Civil Service" 
rating for career people. Workers 
with that rank would be available 
for assignment all over the govern- 
ment outside of the particular place 
where they have had their career. 

Is there any way for you to rate 
the government as a whale as 
far as efficiency is concerned? 

No, I think it varies a great deal. 
You can't rate it as a whole. In a 
sense, getting back to your question 
about a pattern for improvement in 
government, each of our tusk forces 
as a result of inquiry suggests a pat- 
tern 

Has a task force recommended 
in any area that more money 
might be spent than fess? 

Oh, yes, in research and develop- 
ment, for example. The task force 
is recommending strongly that the 
Department of Defense. spE>nd ad- 
ditional money and that additional 
money he spent on haste research 

END 



SAVINGS to ihe American taxpayer of mare than $1,000,000^ 
000 annually— plus o reduction in the national debt at well over 
$ 7., Q GO ,000.000 — are the estimated potentials if seven recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission are adopted as a whole 

These sums represent potential savings from less thon half of 
ihe full body of reports from the Commission due by the end of 
this month. Further reports are not expected to reduce the na- 
tional debt much further, but the Commission's final report to 
Congress may double present recommended annual savings. 

The following table shgws the estimated savings to dote r and 
the potential reduction in the national debt: 



Commission Report 

Food & Clothing 

Federal Medical Services 

Personnel 4 Civil Service 

Paper work Management 
I Part II 

Transportation 

Lending Agencies 

Surplus Property 



Annual Savings Reduction in 
(Estimated) National Debt 

$340,000,000 

293.000,000 

50,000,000 

255,000,000 
151,500,000 

200,000.000 $6,048,000,000 

25,000,000 1,000,000,000 



TOTALS S 1 r 3 I 4,500,000 $7,048,000,000 

Additional reports due from the Cor mission by the end of June 
include: Budget and Accounting, Intelligence Activities. Overseas 
Economic Operations, Procurement, Real Property, Water Re- 
sources and Power and Business Organization of the Deparl 
ment of Defense, 
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Slides reach shop harmony 

IN AN EFFORT to promote labor 
peace Oie Federal Mediation md 
Conciliation Service is sponsoring a 
unique audiovisual program. 

The program involves the public 
showing of slide films which depicl 
typical ront rovers ies which can arise 
in a plant and lead to serious labor 
disputes possibly strikes. The films 
are accompanied by tape-recorded 
dialogue, 

Since the program was launched 
last August, Service mediators have 
shown the films a] mast 2£XI limes Lo 
audiences that have included man- 
agement and union representatives 
meeting jointly or alone. 

After each showing the mediator- 
tumed-prn jet-tii in is( leads a discus- 
sion. Audience members suggest 
steps which the employe, steward 
and foreman involved could have 
talo n to solve the problem. 

The filmed sequences six are now 
in circu lation — were deve U jpn 1 1 Iron 1 
actual cases by two mediators in the 
Sei-vires's St. Louis office. Here's a 
typical sequence: 

A &hop steward sees a machine 
operator working without a helper. 
The steward rushes lo the plant su- 
perintendent and accuses him of vio- 
lating a contract provision requiring 
the opera lor to have a helper. The 
foreman loses his temper. It de- 
velops that the helper was home sick, 
mil the silimtirm or working without 
a helper was rj temporary one to 
which another steward had given his 
t onsen t. 

"This case/' says a Service spokes- 
man, "is tilled 'Cooper's Helper/ 
We don't give the solution, jusl the 
situation, leaving it to the audience 
to discuss ways in which the dispute 
could have, been minimised." 

Reprieve for a faithful slave 

A MAN sid in his car at a Wiscon- 
sin grade crossing and watched a 
string of steam locomotives being 
dragged of! to be cut up for scrap 
The railroad had been eompleu-K 
dieselized. 

Across the last tender somebody 
had sc rawled "Funeral Express" in 
railroad chalk. 
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The man went home and wrote to 
bis brother: "What passed was my 
boyhood and youth. Why couldn't 
they put them away under their own 
power, all black and shiny, all clean 
with small flams flying, men in the 
Gil*, all garlanded with flowers Like 
a picnic train. It was nauseating to 
see them clanking along like chained 
skj\es. knowing that they omo were 
.-.ired for with loving hands and run 
by g«K*i and proud men, and talked 
about as though they were alive," 

That man, and other* who share 
his love for the gallanl old steamers, 
will be glad lo know that at least a 
few of Ihem are being spared through 
the efforts of railroad men and citi- 
zens who remember. R. L. Simpson, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Soo Lines, has just given 
Stevens Point, Wis., the 4-6-2 {so- 
called because the wheels are ar- 
ranged like this OoOOOo) which, 
since 19 \\ had pulled trains No. 17 
and J 8 through the town. 

By public donation, the city raised 
more than Sl.iHHi to move the engine 
to a city park where it will stand in 
dignified retirement, guarded against 
vandals by a five foot fence. 

Other Wisconsin cities, Menasha, 
Fond du Lac, Waukesha and Ash- 
land among them, hope to save other 
old-timers i o put in parks. 

Will Ihey finally lax air? 

IN JACKSON. Miss., the taxpayers 
have been predicting for years that it 
would happen, but when it did city 
officials were slumped. 

A businessman set upsomE- oxygen 
vending mat bines two minutes of 
oxygen for 25 cents — and asked the 
i-ity fathers what taxes he should 
pay on sales. 

He learned that no one had ever 
determined what the Lax should l>e 
on "the air you breathe." 

The problem was passed along to 
higher authorities with the request 
that they rule on whether oxygon is 
merc handise. There is a tax on mer- 
chandise. 

Paterson builds brainpower 

RECOGNIZING the value of crea- 
tive thinking in developing new 



that 




This mrmth #i- will mail to customer* and 
friends nil along out Lint- 12,000 question- 
naires - . . find nut i en what way vtc 
ean further improve trnr service ta you. 

t-'jicl finding 4 if liny- mil un- i« a runt in- 
uLng- prog rum with ufl. and wo appreciate 
thi- wt'11-ffmnidi'ritl, i-iiiiHtructi v.- mi n gi ■« ■ 
lions received, 

I hirinfi the pn«l year such "customer 
*u£BV*ilM'i-n«" have jtuulod urt in thi- fiuc- 
cv&efuL inn"VEHi»n uf many new facilities. 
To spued i>vtT-thi"rcwd shipments still 
further,, wo have added .1 llool uf " Viilunii." 
Vana." New refriuerativi trailora now 
protect your "heat-sensitive" products 
in transit . Increased emphasis, too, has 
beun put on LTL service Ki-vpral new 
terminals have been completed. A "claims 
counselor" service ha* resulted in fewer 
< )>^c[ 1 hhipnii-iKu 

All of these improvements have been 
spurred on bv your ever-amwin^ needs. 
It is our constant aim to improve alwsy* 
... to give you 'he mrv ice you want — 
when you want it. We sincerely appreciate 
your helpful sueKcstion* . . . for they 
help us to maintain the fitunt motor 
freight transporta- 
tion on the road to- 

day. May we hear 
friHti yinj <if1i-n. 



iru s' :ih 
h.' ^.-iiir.h 
11 . . . . . 
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SCHOOL'S OUT! Who can forget that glorious feeling? 

Scrubbed faces sit in apprehensive silence, the teacher makes her 
tactful swan- song, report cards are distributed, the room buzzes for a 
moment. Then suddenly, the doors burst open , . . and the busy 
season for parents is underway. Your Chamber of Commerce knows 
it, too. For keeping these indefatigable juveniles occupied is an activ- 
ity they're always willing to support. 

Summer camps, schools, 




playgrounds, youth clubs and athletic 
teams arc but samples of the kind of community projects these 
organizations stand for. They run the gamut of civic interests for 
grown-ups, too. Industrial planning, public building, air and stream 
pollution control . . . hospitals, traffic problems ... the works! But 
these are projects which take everybody's cooperation. And you can't 
do a greater service for yourself and your family when you get behind 
the Chamber's activities in your own hometown. 



Pete Progress speak* far your Chamber of Com- 
mem*, an organization dedicated to making 
your community a safer, healthier^ pieasanter 
place to live and ivorh. Support it! 



products and processes for the bet- 
terment of all residents in the area 
it serves, the Paterson, Cham- 
ber of Commerce has launched an 
adult education course in "Applied 
Imagination/' 

The course will be closely pat- 
terned after the principles laid down 
by Alex E. Gslxirn, who instituted 
the fleneral Electric Company's 
celebrated "school for inventors" 
Details of flip Cencra] Klectric pro- 
gram and Mr, Osborn's role in it 
were reported in the February issue 
of Nation's Rusinksh. 

Students for the I'i wn-k Palerson 
courses will be drawn from the 
2,500 industries in the chamber's 
service area- 20 cities and towns in 
Passaic and Bergen counties. 

Things to do after 60 

A SURVEY conducted in Cleve- 
land reveals that white more than 
45 per cent of the firms surveyed 
had some kind of preretirement 
program, only 13 per cent were 
referring retirees to any of the many 
local services or org.-i motions for 
older persons which might help 
them to enjtty tbeir retirement. 

The Cleveland findings are be- 
lieved to correspond, generally, to 
the national situation. The survey 
mm conducted by a subcommittee of 
the Cleveland Welfare Federation's 
Occupational Planning Committee. 

In an effort to rectify the condi- 
tion whic h it uncovered, the Welfare 
Kedfivititm h.-i.s published a brochure 
which is entitled "Adventures in 
Living After 60." 

"WF" proves people are interesting 

A COMPANY with 96,000 em- 
ployes doesn't expect to get to know 
earl i one intimately, hut Western 
Electric Company, mamifac turing 
and supply fueilily of the Hell Sys- 
tem, has accomplished the next best 
thing. 

Editors of the company's house 
publication WE chose 100 peo- 
ple at random i 70 men, ,"10 women J 
and interviewed them in depth. The 
editors asked them many things — 
what they think of their jobs, what 
plans they are making for the future 

even sought answers to such seem- 
ingly extraneous questions as "What 
great historical figure has meant 
most to you? 1 ' (Abraham Lincoln 
won hands down. His nearest com- 
petitor: the late FDR.) 

Results of ibis opimon-prohinp 
produced a handsome issue of WE, 
But the projects overriding value, 
says Western Electric, lies in the 
fact that it demonstrated once again 
the truth of the old contention that 
"people are interesting." 
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A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE-Thc hollow tube, held by a Bell Telephone laboratories engineer, is an experimental 
Waveguide for telephone service and television. It's not as large as it looks here. (Actually, only two inches in diameter.) 
Some day it may be no thicker than a fountain pen. 

The NEW LOOK in Telephone and Television Transmission 




THE NEW WAVEGUIDE fj pmHrmrM »f thin cop- 

ptr H'ir*, ttfjAtly fttUff- ft tsftfxihU, can opfmit 
at high fltftmitti ant * (hamttl radio huwj 
aWf WHf thai if is ltfni r 



There's many a new thine? in the 
telephone business these days and 
many more interesting developments 
coming along. 

One of these developments is a 
new and different medium for trans- 
mitting: telephone conversations and 
television programs over long dis- 
tances t announced recently by Bell 
Laboratories, It's the long distance 
Waveguide, 

KrrrriT expeditions L 1 1 r I Lc : 1 1 l- rh;il 
it may sums day carry tens of thou- 
sands ojVm.ss-country irlrphunr ron- 
vrr^iiioiis ;iiul hundreds t*f television 
[mi-:: :i3iiv at one time — and thus sup- 
plement coaxial r.sbV ;trnl t iuliu , 



W aveguides have been used for 
some time but for short distances 
only. What makes the Bell System's 
new Waveguide so important is that 
il i% prut lir.K l>n K ■ i u rj istatK 

d < - : i r 1 operate al extraordinarily 
high frequencies with small loss in 
reception. And though solid metal 
pipe may continue to be used in 
straight sections* this completely new 
Waveguide, being flexible, will be 
able to carry signals around curves. 

It is another example of looking 
ahead in the telephone business and 
the never-ending progress in provid- 
ing better service for more and 
more people. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



GOVERNMENT LEAVES, 
PROGRESS BEGINS 



Everybody will benefit as present plans to dis- 
continue government's busiru^s operations are carried 
out. The recent transfer to private hands of the gov- 
ernment's synthetic rubber plants demonstrates why 
this is so. 

The synthetic program began in wartime as a way 
to supply a military necessity Natural rubber comes 
to uk across wide and, in wartime, hostile waters. Its 
producers have been severe critics of the govern- 
ment's invasion of rubber markets. 

Now the government has sold the synthetic plants 
to private industry. The new owners are expanding 
research programs and merchandising pt;uis Their 
hope is to develop a range of synthetics to meet the 
need for rubber in all its varied applications. 

Already one optimist predicts: "If things work out 
the way we think they might, this country won't need 
any more natural rubber in a few years." 

According to reports, one company has already 
duplicated natural rubber. The company does not 
verify this and scientists are not impressed, 

"The goal," they say, "is not to duplicate natural 
rubber but to make something better." 

YOUR RICH OLD 
DEEP IN DEBT 

"There is no state in the union as poor or as badly 
off financially ss the federal government " 

N. Bradford Trenham, of the California Taxpayers' 
Association, made that statement in testifying before 
the House Committee on Education and Labor. His 
point was that it would be ridiculous for the federal 
government U* try to help his state build schools. 

Mr. Trenham was not speaking carelessly, In 
March of this vear the federal debt was more than 
S274,O0O,00O,0O0, Th» was $1,665.11 for every man, 
woman and child in the nation. 

The average state per capita debt, according to 
latest Census Bureau figures, is $M )..">("). In only three 
states is per capita debt higher than SI OX). They are 
Delaware, $326.21 ; West Virginia, $131.15, and Con- 
necticut, $125.95. Lowest debt is Wisconsin's $1.53. 

It is fair to say that the figures are not precisely 
comparable. The total for federal debt includes all 
the government's obligations. The Census does not 
include short-term borrowing in figuring per capita 
debt. In some states the amount owed depends on 
definition. Pennsylvania, for instance, maintains that 



Such a goal, once attained, would bring American 
consumers the inestimable benefits of longer-lasting, 
more efficient rubber products. 

It would widen the markets of the synthetic pro- 
ducers and probably increase the government's tax 
take from their incomes. 

Conceivably it could also mean that the United 
States would buy considerably less than the annoy 1 
522,354 tons of natural rubber that it takes now. 

And how do the natural rubber producers feel 
about that? 

'I'l-i \ iir.il Rubber Bureau, an organi7ation of 
rubber growers of Southeast Asia, has this to say: 
. we extend hearty congratulations to the syn 
thetie rubber industry and welcome it to the long- 
desired arena of full, fair, free competition. , , - This 
is good news Tor the rubber manufacturing industry 
which gains the real Itenefits of increased competition 
and gtKrfl news for the natural rubber producing areas 
which for years have regarded government produc- 
tion and pric ing as more of a handicap than a help 
to the development of a really competitive and ex- 
panding natural rubber industry," 



UNCLE'S 



bonds for the Pennsylvania Turnpike and the Gen- 
i i. 1 1 State Authority — organizations operating outside 
the financing of the state government- should not be 
included in per capita debt and that the state, there- 
fore, owes $41.19 per resident. The Census Bureau 
includes these bonds and sets the per capita figure 
at $89.32. 

Hut even with the most lavish inclusions, n«l even 
the poorest state comes close to rivaling the burden 
the federal government has loaded on its people. 
Neither has any state matched the federal record of 
operating in the red for IV of the past 20 years in 
spite of (he Fart that federal levies for state aid have 
frequently dried up tax sources that would otherwise 
be available for state activities. 

So long as the federal govi-rnmenl continues to run 
at a deficit, its only source of additional funds to 
build schools or anything else must be increased. 

All of this makes the word "ridiculous" particular- 
ly apt as applied to federal aid, not only as Mr, 
Trenham used it but for nearly all other purposes 
as well. 
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Gilmore & Nolan develops COLORED Aluminum Paiiu 
used by Southern California Edison 

New industrial paint has all the advantages of aluminum plus a choice of color 



Soutferrt California Ecfivon Cornpony'l Eli-wondg 
plunf, fir^F mc:|:.ir ir,rlu!.'r.al ihrucl^r* frvef pointed 
*lrh colored aluminum. Mart ttiqn J t QOO gallant 
of CDlor*d gkiminum painl w«r« applied t-o the 
plant and Itl fldjacenl {.rude □ I fails farrn. 

Col or (.'d Aluminum Poinf: "Alurniitjl" bf 
Gilffior* S. Nolan, Inc., Loi A.ng*F«i 23 r Calif. 

This plant marks the beginning of a 
wholly new concept or industrial paint- 
ing— ihc combination of color with the 
best characteristic* of aluminum paint. 

IVvdopud JL ll:u rcMUk'st of l!dison by 
G&N, using Alcoa Pigments, the new 
paint can be brushed or sprayed on 
without blotching or "floating" colors. 
Tt has excellent covering and spreading 
qualities, good resistance to moisture 
and corrosive fumes, high reflectivity 
and remark able durability. Applied more 
than two years ago, neither ruin nor sun 
has noticeably affected the surface. More- 



over, the Lti wanda application proved 
that a single coat wilJ cover and hide 
even a discolored surface, G&N believes 
tins liiding power is unmatched among 
paint products. 

Edison, its neighbors and local offi- 
cials are pleased with the attractive, 
subdued colors which prove industrial 
installations needn't be drab and dreary. 

If you want economical. long-lasting 
protection antihunt i . i \\\ cstiirate r^rWrJ 
aluminum paint with your pamt manu- 
facturing friends. It's big news in in- 
dustrial maintenance! painting Unlay. 

ALCOA do*i net make aluminum 
paint, but An OA engineers and labora- 
tories have cooperated with paint manu- 
facturers in its development. We will 
gladly ivki >Mii to reputable sources of 
supply. Mail the coupon now! 




.U-.n&™ Coapony of Amirico. Pamf S*i>it» B—uu 
f7W-t Alcee aide.. MtUtm Sum, rvtu> wv k |« 4 fa. 
Plofll* \mnd nr your \ r „ booLl,,^ u | UImn(J ™ po in|. 
□ pQiftt nQ With 



□ Aluminum AiphoM tatA Coo1na« Mok*Ti.-n» ^Aunt 
SMI 

t tin hlM*ir«d m paMIng 

Nam* 
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★ RICHNESS AND FLAVOR FROM THE HIGHLANDS AND THE ISLANDS 



Only in the Scottish Islands and Highlands where the 
water is as soft as rain — where poji-sumke flavors the 
in a It, does whisky develop this rich golden flavor . . . 
and from the Lowlands entries whUky with the delicate 
K gh tn cia to balance iL This is the blend that makes 
While Horse superb. 



smce 
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WHITE HORSE 

of course! 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. &C.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS — CROWKE-VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK 



